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THE COORDINATION OF RESEARCH BY 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. WARREN W. COXE 


DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, NEW YORK STATE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


THE activities of state education depart- 
ments in regard to research are best under- 
stood against a background of the theories 
which have controlled the duties of state 
educational officers. According to one 
theory a state department of education is 
a passive statistical agent, a distributor of 
state monies and an ‘‘arbitrary, technical 
and legal enforcing authority.’’? Such 
duties do not require much professional 
training or leadership. According to an- 
other theory a state department of educa- 
tion is ‘‘an active, energetic agent work- 
ing consistently and intelligently for the 
moral, intellectual and social improvement 
and advancement of the people and the 
betterment of educational conditions 
throughout the state.’’ 

In many of our states to-day there is an 
inconsistent intermingling of these two 
theories in the actual operation of depart- 
ments of education. It is probably correct 
to say that the conception of a state edu- 

1Read at a joint meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association and the Society 
of College Teachers of Education, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, February 28, 1933. 

2E. P. Cubberley, ‘‘State Educational Organi- 
zation,’’? p. 300. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

3 Ibid., p. 299. 


cation department as a high-grade clerical 
office, merely, is rapidly passing and is 
being replaced by the conception of a de- 
partment as exercising educational leader- 
ship within the state. This latter view is 
in accordance with the provisions of our 
Federal Constitution, for it was obviously 
intended that leadership in educational 
matters should not be a federal function, 
but that it should be delegated to the sev- 
eral states. 

This obligation of educational leadership 
imposed upon state education departments 
is a primary justification for the organiza- 
tion of research in such departments. This 
paper deals not with the research studies 
which are conducted by state departments 
of education, but with the efforts which 
these departments exercise to coordinate 
the researeh efforts not only within their 
own organizations but within the states for 
which they are responsible. The subject, 
therefore, naturally divides itself into two 
parts. In the first part are discussed the 
policies and organizations which tend to 
bring about an integration of research 
activities within a state department of 
education, and in the second part, the 
activities which tend to integrate the re- 
search efforts of the whole state. 








The contents of this paper are based in 
part upon the author’s own experiences 
and first-hand knowledge, but mainly upon 
letters he has received from officials of 
state education departments. 

Coordination of research within state 
departments naturally can not be discussed 
except for those states in which some re- 
search activities are going on. We find a 
number of states reporting that no research 
whatsoever is undertaken by the state de- 
partment or stimulated by it. In still 
other states what is reported as research is 
almost wholly the preparation of record 
forms and statistical reports. In states 
where this is the case, we have what is 
probably the beginning of scientific pro- 
cedure. In other words, the first task 
which the director of research finds to do 
is that of improving the department rec- 
ords so that accurate data will be available 
for research studies. In other states we 
find a great diversity of practise, as will 
be evident in the following discussion. 

One or two comments should be made on 
this diversity of practise. Not only is 
there evidence of various steps in the de- 
velopment of a research program beginning 
with the perfecting of records and leading 
to undertaking problems of considerable 
magnitude, but we find some evidence that 
the two theories of department responsibil- 
ity previously mentioned still operate. 
Statistics, which at one time were looked 
upon as necessary only for administrative 
purposes, are gradually being looked upon 
as source material for research. Whereas, 
at one time the administrative staff merely 
carried out the law and did inspectorial 
work, there is evidence that in most states 
a conscious effort is made to develop edu- 
cational leadership within the state depart- 
ment. It is necessary, therefore, to inter- 
pret plans for coordinating research with 
this background in mind. We shall prob- 
ably find that only in a comparatively few 
states has development gone far enough to 
indicate any great amount of coordination. 
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We can obtain a fairly adequate notion 
of the amount and kinds of coordination 
which take place in state departments if 
we consider the first part of the paper 
under four headings, namely, the sources 
of the research problems, the methods by 
which these studies are approved, the part 
played by the director of research in these 
problems, and devices or means for secur- 
ing coordination of all research activities 
in the state education department. 

We find that research problems are sug- 
gested from various sources. As one would 
expect, one of the most frequent sources is 
the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Another very important source is 
the department staff. The problems the 
staff suggest are the result of field experi- 
ences and staff discussions. While all 
divisions at times suggest problems, most 
of them either directly or indirectly are 
suggested by the research division. Fre- 
quently requests for information from 
legislators, school board members, superin- 
tendents of schools and civie organizations 
suggest the need for additional research. 
Also, as every research worker knows, one 
study frequently creates the need for 
others. Another very important source 
consists of studies of a follow-up nature, 
studies which measure growth under possi- 
bly a changed course of study and studies 
which will show the influence of changed 
departmental policies. All these are in the 
nature of evaluation and check-up upon 
activities of the state education department 
or of experimental efforts on the part of 
individual schools. It will thus be seen 
that the general characteristic of these 
sourees is that of state-wide need, and the 
officials who have a view of state-wide prob- 
lems in an intimate and also a comprehen- 
sive fashion seem to be the most helpful in 
suggesting needed research. 

Methods of approval vary considerably. 
We find that in most states there are no 
routine or fixed methods set up for the 
approval of research problems for study. 
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Quite generally the state superintendent of 
public instruction is consulted on all 
studies, and sometimes his approval is re- 
quired before a study can be actually 
undertaken. In other states the request of 
a staff member is sufficient to warrant the 
research division in undertaking a study. 
Another procedure which has a great deal 
to commend it is that of informal approval 
of the department staff. Every project, at 
least every major project, is made a sub- 
ject of discussion by the staff. While the 
staff may not formally approve and take 
the responsibility for sponsoring a study, 
this discussion is a very valuable guide to 
the individual who is interested in the 
study. 

In the coordination of research within a 
state department, one would expect the 
research division to play an important 
part, and it is reasonable to inquire just 
what part this may be. Again we find that 
practise in the different states is varied. 
In some states all research studies, particu- 
larly all major studies, are conducted by 
the research division. In one state these 
are limited to studies in finance and ad- 
ministration. In other states other divi- 
sions of the department are encouraged to 
initiate studies, usually of a minor charac- 
ter but sometimes of a major character. 
Some states make a distinction here, saying 
that a minor or specific study, that is, a 
study within a narrow field, should be con- 
ducted by divisions other than the research 
division, whereas all studies which are gen- 
eral in nature or relate to department 
policies should be conducted by the re- 
search division. Even though these other 
divisions are encouraged to conduct their 
own studies, very frequently the research 
division is asked to participate in them. 

This cooperation takes several forms. 
Sometimes a division seeks the cooperation 
of the director of research through the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 
The director of research then helps in out- 
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lining the study, in determining what data 
are necessary, and possibly helps in secur- 
ing them. In some states the advice of the 
director of research is required on every 
study undertaken. A few comments in 
letters from research directors indicate at 
least one difficulty which has had to be met. 
Sometimes these studies are started and 
data gathered before the director of re- 
search is consulted. Several directors 
complain that it is almost impossible to be 
of any real assistance when they are called 
in on a project at this late date. One of 
the evidences of progress is that more and 
more the director of research is called into 
conference at the beginning of a study. 
One of the most frequent comments made 
in correspondence with state departments 
is that there is a very fine spirit of coop- 
eration between the staff of the education 
department and the director of research 
and that the director of research is used 
frequently and informally on various prob- 
lems. Another part played by the research 
division in certain states is that of editing 
department publications. There seem to 
be two advantages gained from this func- 
tion. One is that there is greater unifica- 
tion in reports going out from the depart- 
ment and the other is that there is a more 
rigid verification of data before they are 
released to the public. 

An effort was made to determine to what 
extent definite plans for coordination of 
research within a state department had 
been formulated. In general it can be said 
that there is no such formulation. The 
comment was frequently made that the 
staff of the department was too small to 
make any formal system necessary. Cer- 
tainly size of staff has a very definite effect 
on the kinds of cooperation which are de- 
sirable. In some instances every study is 
looked upon as a project of the department 
as a whole, and direction of it rests with 
the superintendent. This is particularly 
true in the case of surveys. While there is 
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no formal planning, as already noted, a 
great amount of coordination is brought 
about through staff discussion. Sometimes 
all studies are a matter of staff discussion, 
sometimes only the more important studies. 
Sometimes the function of the staff is to 
select the studies which will be undertaken 
and to advise in regard to the general scope 
of such studies. So far as I am aware, 
New York state is the only state having 
any formal plan of coordination. Here the 
commissioner of education has appointed 
an advisory committee made up of assis- 
tant commissioners to work with the direc- 
tor of research. While the director does 
not feel obligated to follow in every respect 
the conclusions of this committee, in actual 
experience it has been found that a great 
amount of help has been gained through 
encouragement, through gaining facilities 
which might otherwise have been withheld, 
through advising in the selection of studies 
and in making the work of the research 
division more generally known throughout 
the department. 

No specific information was gained in 
regard to the way in which the division of 
research is organized within the various 
state departments of education. It is 
known, however, that frequently the di- 
vision of research is under the immediate 
direction of the state superintendent of 
public instruction. In some _ instances, 
however, it has been organized under a 
staff member. It may be interesting to 
note what is now happening in Connecti- 
eut, where a reorganization of the state 
department of education has been going on 
for a number of years. <A letter from the 
director of research states that the division 
of research and surveys has been sepa- 
rated from one of the other divisions and 
has been set up as an office directly respon- 
sible to the commissioner of education. 

It will thus be seen that coordination of 
research activities in a state education de- 
partment is to-day in a somewhat nebulous 
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state when the country as a whole is con- 
sidered, but that in certain states definite 
lines of development are appearing. When 
it is remembered that the scientific study 
of educational problems is of compara- 
tively recent origin and that state depart- 
ments have only gradually been assuming 
educational leadership in their respective 
states, we can not be surprised that coordi- 
nation has not progressed further. As will 
be seen, attempts at the coordination of the 
research work of the state by state depart- 
ments has shown even less progress. We 
must look, therefore, not for programs of 
coordination but for evidences of begin- 
nings. 

It was frequently pointed out in the let- 
ters received that the state department is 
in a very strategie position to foster the 
coordination of all educational research 
activities of the state. Three reasons for 
this might be mentioned: first, the mem- 
bers of the staff are probably better ac- 
quainted with the teaching personnel of 
the state than any other group of indi- 
viduals; second, through the department’s 
inspectorial and supervisory service it be- 
comes well acquainted with the condition 
of schools in all parts of the state and 
has a fairly accurate idea of what kind 
of teaching goes on in the classroom; 
finally, the state education department has 
the most complete data concerning the 
schools of the state and is in a very good 
position to get any additional data which 
may be needed. It is in a position, there- 
fore, not only to know the facts concerning 
the public schools but to see in a broad way 
the educational problems which exist with- 
in the state. 

Probably without exception every state 
department opens its records to educa- 
tional students. This is true whether there 
is a research division in the department or 
not, and whether or not the department in 
any way does research work. Sometimes 
students of education make their contacts 
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directly with the department for needed 
data. Sometimes the contact is made be- 
tween the education department and the 
department of education of the university 
or college. While it is usual that the only 
records available to students are those 
which are gathered by the state depart- 
ment in the routine way, nevertheless there 
are occasions when the department may 
collect data needed by a particular student. 
An illustration may be taken from New 
York state. A graduate student desired to 
study the organization of postgraduate 
work in high schools. Because of the de- 
partment’s interest it is cooperating to the 
extent of collecting the necessary data. It 
is usual that department records are used 
by students in the department offices, some- 
times a special library room being supplied 
for this purpose. On rare occasions, how- 
ever, the records are sent to the student or 
to the college in which the student is en- 
rolled. 

To a very great extent members of the 
state education departments are suggesting 
research topics to graduate students. 
Sometimes these suggestions are made 
directly to the student, sometimes through 
the university or college faculty. In some 
instances the topic is discussed with the 
student in person and sometimes through 
correspondence. Although in general these 
discussions are initiated by the students, 
often the department is interested in a 
problem and requests the assistance of stu- 
dents. If the problem is of sufficient inter- 
est to the department it may assume the 
responsibility for gathering and tabulating 
the data which the student will use. 

In a few states, universities and colleges 
have asked the education department to 
furnish lists of needed research studies. 
Some departments furnish these lists only 
on demand; some keep such a list available 
at all times. Such lists are often an out- 
growth of staff meetings in the department 
and sometimes are the work of the research 
division solely. 
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In addition to the above-mentioned kinds 
of cooperation between the state depart- 
ment and graduate students, there are cer- 
tain other research relationships frequently 
found between the education department 
and universities and colleges, particularly 
the state university. For example, in one 
state the director teaches in the summer 
school and is active in the educational sem- 
inars. In another state certain research 
problems are undertaken jointly as a pro- 
ject of the department and the university. 
In Arkansas, for example, there was a 
joint study of certain problems in school 
finance. In Iowa there has been a joint 
study of certain teaching personnel prob- 
lems. Although in one state an attempt 
at cooperation with the university resulted 
in failure, and in one or two others there 
have been no efforts at cooperation, the 
general opinion is that even where no for- 
mal efforts have been made some indirect 
coordination, probably of a very informal 
kind, has been possible. 

Various methods have been adopted by 
state departments to coordinate the re- 
search of the state. One of the most fre- 
quent methods is that of distributing 
reports and studies. By this distribution 
those interested in research are informed 
of the activities of others. Sometimes this 
distribution is confined to studies made in 
the state education department, sometimes 
the state distributes studies made by city 
bureaus which seem of general interest. 
In one state studies carried on by universi- 
ties and colleges, particularly when they 
refer to state conditions, are submitted to 
the education department and to other in- 
terested agencies as soon as_ finished. 
There is no definite organization in this 
method, but it probably results in stimu- 
lating other studies of even greater value. 

Another method of coordinating research 
is to cooperate with state teachers’ associa- 
tions and state educational commissions. 
Frequently the director of research serves 
on committees which have as their respon- 
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sibility either the planning of certain re- 
search programs in the state or the con- 
ducting of some particular study. In 
certain instances problems have been un- 
dertaken jointly by the state department 
and the teachers’ association. The relation- 
ship of the state director of research to the 
Kentucky Educational Commission is par- 
ticularly interesting. He functions as 
secretary of this commission, assisting 
materially in planning their activities, has 
the responsibility of following up the work 
of subcommittees, and at times his office 
gathers and tabulates data for these sub- 
committees. 

Sometimes considerable cooperation is 
obtained from the directors of research in 
local school systems. This probably varies 
greatly from state to state. 

In some states it is felt that a state-wide 
study or a survey is a means of effecting 
splendid coordination. Apparently these 
state-wide studies do this in part because 
they bring representatives of the various 
state agencies into a single working organi- 
zation and partly because the data collected 
show problems which need further study. 

In a few instances model studies have 
been made to stimulate further research. 
The state department in West Virginia, for 
example, made an intensive study of a 
single county. The result has been that 
others have carried on similar studies in 
other counties following much the same 
techniques. In New York State a test sur- 
vey of Westbury, Long Island, was made 
and published some years ago and became 
the model for a number of subsequent test 
surveys in other parts of the state. 

One state, Iowa, suggests that another 
kind of coordination is that of pooling re- 
search facilities. For example, in Iowa 
Hollerith equipment is available in the two 
universities and is used for certain studies 
by the state department. Items already 


mentioned might be considered research 
facilities and might be enumerated under 
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this heading, for example, data in a state 
department which are used by graduate 
students, students in a university who are 
asked to assist on department problems, 
ete. 

Generally speaking, no state has set up 
a clearing house for research. Neverthe- 
less, there is very frequent expression of 
not only the possibility but the desirability 
of setting up such an organization. It is 
thought it will tend to avoid duplication 
and omission of needed research and that 
it will insure to the state that more signifi- 
cant state educational problems will be 
studied than would be possible without 
such a clearing house. <A letter from the 
director of research in the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Pennsylvania indi- 
cates that an effort has recently been made 
to establish such a clearing house. He 
writes: ‘‘It is almost a policy to avoid any 
new type of centralization of authority, 
but just about a month ago, a group of 
research people representing all interests 
throughout Pennsylvania was invited to 
come to Harrisburg to discuss in an infor- 
mal way the possibility of organizing some 
center as a sort of clearing house for edu- 
cational research activities throughout the 
Commonwealth. The conference resulted 
in the setting up of a sort of tentative 
organization, which was not very clearly 
defined, but out of which will possibly 
grow some policy which should prove 
mutually helpful to all educational re- 
search agencies.’’ A similar conference is 
being planned in Iowa and may by this 
time have occurred. 

In New York state such a conference was 
held in March, 1931, at which 75 represen- 
tatives from colleges and universities of the 
state were present to discuss educational 
problems in need of further study. As a 
result of this conference the commi sioner 
of education appointed a State Committee 
on Cooperation in Educational Research, 
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made up of five members, of which Dr. 
Strayer is chairman. Its function has 
been to present to those interested a list of 
the educational problems of New York 
state which seem to be in need of further 
study. This committee has also held one 
conference with the cabinet of the commis- 
sioner of education. Plans will be made 
for a second conference soon. Several 
tangible results of these conferences in 
New York state have been evident to date. 
First, there is considerable demand for 
the bulletin on needed research prepared 
by the committee and second, a number of 
graduate students have found in the sug- 
gested studies dissertation and thesis sub- 
jects. 

Another attempt to coordinate research 
in New York state may be of interest. For 
several years the research division pre- 
pared a mimeographed bibliography of 
research studies completed during the year 
by public school and college people. Later 
it prepared a bibliography of research 
studies completed during the last ten years, 
which dealt particularly with New York 
state educational conditions. Many of 
these studies were available only through 
interlibrary loans and were consequently 
unknown generally. 
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In summary there may be pointed out 
what seem to be two important trends in 
the research activities of state departments. 
First, research which is primarily statisti- 
eal and routine, while usually a necessary 
first step, is a passing phase. More and 
more research in state departments is con- 
cerning itself with the study of problems, 
particularly those which are basal to the 
formulation of state education policies. 
This is in accord with the increasing 
amount of leadership which is being exer- 
cised by state departments. As progress 
along these lines is made there must be 
provision for greater coordination of re- 
search activities between the members of 
the staff. 

A second trend is the growing recogni- 
tion that the state department is in a 
strategic position to coordinate the research 
activities of a state, with no evidence of a 
desire to interpret this as control or domi- 
nation of research. The reason for this 
increased coordination is probably to be 
found in the growing importance of edu- 
cational problems of a state-wide nature. 
The purposes of the coordination are bet- 
ter understanding of the problems to be 
studied and encouragement of those capa- 
ble of and interested in research. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATIONAL PERSON- 
NEL ADMINISTRATION 


By Dr. M. M. CHAMBERS 
HONORARY FELLOW IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE management of educational person- 
nel in such a manner as to conform to the 
nature of education and to assist the pro- 
fession of teaching in reaching the status 
of a true learned profession has not re- 
ceived the share of the attention of the 
educational philosophers which its impor- 
tance deserves. To construct and main- 
tain an administrative organization which 
will allow education to perform its true 


function—that of free inquiry and un- 
hampered diffusion of whatever truth it 
may disecover—is a problem worthy of first 
place. 
Epucation Not A BUSINESS 

A question which must be solved early 
is: To what extent are the principles of 
industrial and business administration ap- 
plicable in the management of public edu- 
cation? In business and industry as now 
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conducted under our system of private 
property, the supreme aim of management 
is the making of profits for the owners of 
the enterprise. So universally is this true 
that the terms ‘‘business’’ and ‘‘profits’’ 
are nearly inseparable in the public mind. 
In the public-school system the supreme 
aim of the organization is quite different. 
Here it is the duty of the management not 
to make pecuniary profits for a set of 
stockholders, but rather to spend wisely 
the resources at its disposal in such a way 
as to secure a maximum of improvement 
for a beneficiary class—the youth of school 
age. It is true that whatever benefits the 
children of the public receive eventually 
redound to the benefit of the public as a 
whole, and in that sense resemble some- 
what remotely the profits to the stockhold- 
ers of a business enterprise. However, 
there is much danger in the too prevalent 
reliance upon this remote and imperfect 
analogy. Parents have an interest in the 
welfare of their children which is some- 
what different from the interest which 
stockholders have in pecuniary profits. 
Schools are not factories wherein children 
are the raw materials and graduates are 
the finished product. 

Teachers are not routine operatives 
tending a great educational machine which 
grinds out its quota of processed materials. 
Superintendents and principals are not 
straw bosses employed to drive their subor- 
dinates to a maximum daily output. 
Boards of education bear a public trust 
which is somewhat different from the re- 
sponsibility of the directors of private in- 
dustrial and commercial corporations as at 


present organized. The essential thing 


which lies beneath all these distinctions is 
the fact that education aims at the ad- 
vancement of human welfare and worth 
and dignity, and necessarily produces re- 
sults which are largely imponderable and 
whose value can not be immediately esti- 
mated in objective terms. 


Teaching is not 
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a trade in which the operatives apply force 
to the raw materials in order to hasten 
them through the procedure of transmuta- 
tion. Coercion, routine drudgery and 
thoughtless repetition of minutely subdi- 
vided acts have but a very small place in 
education. Instead, the means of success 
are inspiration, leadership and the recog- 
nition of the necessity of fruitful leisure. 
These considerations are sufficient to 
justify a different philosophy and a differ- 
ent form of administrative organization 
from those which are commonly successful 
in business and industry. 


ADVANCING THE PROFESSION 


Education, like law and medicine, is a 
public service which must be performed by 
the members of a learned profession. It is 
quite obvious that the entire body of pub- 
lic-school teachers and administrators does 
not at present constitute a profession 
which can command either the public es- 
teem or the material rewards which are 
rightfully claimed by the sister professions 
of medicine and law. This is because 
teaching has not yet assumed in sufficient 
degree all of the characteristies which dis- 
tinguish a profession of the highest rank. 
One of these characteristics is the require- 
ment of a long and thorough period of 
preparation, both general and specialized, 
as a prerequisite to entrance upon the 
work. Another is attractiveness as a life 
career, sufficient to hold a large proportion 
of those who enter in the profession 
throughout their productive lifetimes. 
Still another is a formal or informal ar- 
rangement of material rewards so that 
there is a reasonable chance for those who 
perform continuously superior services to 
receive a compensation at least roughly 
commensurate with the quality of their 
work. Rapid progress is being made in 
raising the standards of entrance into the 
teaching profession. But the holding 
power of the profession seems to increase 
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slowly, if at all. Among the questions 
which bear on this problem is that of 
whether the general exclusion of married 
women is wise from any standpoint. Since 
a majority of teachers are women and since 
most women marry, the requirement of 
celibacy for public-school teachers must be 
a powerful factor contributing to the dis- 
tressingly short period of service and rapid 
turnover in the profession. 

Another question which has a signifi- 
cant bearing on the attractiveness of teach- 
ing as a life career is that of grading the 
profession in such a way as to give due and 
proper recognition to the value of the ser- 
vices of mature and conspicuously success- 
ful practitioners. Many of our local 
school systems employ teachers on a salary 
schedule which provides a fixed rate of 
annual increase and thus gives some weight 
to successful experience, but the difference 
between the salary of a beginner and that 
of the highest paid teacher in the system is 
usually quite small in comparison with the 
corresponding differences between the com- 
pensation of beginners and top practition- 
ers in the other professions. The ratio in 
teaching between the pay of the beginner 
and the maximum pay is sometimes as low 
as 1 to 2 and seldom exceeds 1 to 3. Of 
course there are a few educational admin- 
istrative positions which bear a_ higher 
ratio to the salary of the beginning 
teacher. But by no means all teachers 
aspire to administrative work, and the 
stubborn fact remains that teaching offers 
a miserly stipend in the upper years of a 
long professional career. Probably the 
beginning pay is not too high, although it 
is sometimes slightly more than immature 
girls of equivalent ability or training can 
command in the business world or in any 
other field of endeavor. However, increas- 
ing standards of educational preparation 
are continually raising the age of entrants 
and correspondingly diminishing the be- 
ginner’s compensation in relation to his 
qualifications. 
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The beginner in the profession of law, 
medicine or engineering faces a ‘‘starva- 
tion period’’ of some years during which 
his earnings are small until he establishes 
himself as a successful practitioner. This 
initial hardship is more or less cheerfully 
undergone in view of the fact that it is an 
uneseapable prerequisite to eligibility for 
the higher rewards of the profession, 
which far exceed those obtainable by indi- 
vidual effort elsewhere. It has been sug- 
gested that beginning teachers might well 
be required to pass through a similar pro- 
bationary period during which they would 
receive nothing more than living expenses, 
and at the successful conclusion of which 
they would be advanced to a definite rank 
carrying somewhat higher compensation 
and eligibility for ultimate advancement to 
still another definite rank which would be 
reserved exclusively for members of the 
profession who had long and distinctively 
suecessful experience in combination with 
other evidences of professional growth. In 
the final rank the salary and prestige of 
the teacher could perhaps be made much 
more desirable than anything which teach- 
ing at present offers. Such an arrange- 
ment might be a powerful influence in 
persuading young men and women of 
superior capacity to pass through an ardu- 
ous period of preparation and a reasonable 
period of probationary practise in order to 
become eligible to the position which 
would thus be offered to the best members 
of a great profession. The suggestion is 
not wholly new nor at all out of harmony 
with the traditions of other great public 
services. It has long been practised in the 
military and civil administrative services 
of every civilized nation. 


PERSONNEL AND MATERIEL 


Another consideration which is vital in 
the improvement of the professional status 
of teachers is that of promotion of a more 
accurate sense of the relative values of 
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persons and things in the educational 
process. In the United States, especially 
during the post-war period of unprece- 


dented prosperity which has only recently 
come to a close, there has been seemingly 
an overemphasis on the importance of 
material things, at the expense of a proper 
realization of the primacy of the personal 
element. State educational institutions 
and local school districts have made large 
expenditures for additions to their physi- 
cal plants and equipment. The housing 
and other material facilities of the Ameri- 
ean public school have been made superior 
to those of any other similar institution 
anywhere in the world. The same can not 
be said of the quality of the teaching and 
administrative personnel, as measured by 
training, permanency, scholarly attain- 
ments and general achievement as a pro- 
fession. The economic depression from 
which we are now emerging has necessarily 
eurbed expenditures for buildings and 
equipment, but has operated to create a 
surplus of teachers so that the educational 
authorities are confronted with a beautiful 
opportunity to effect rapid improvement in 
the quality of the administrative and 
teaching staff by eliminating the under- 
trained and incompetent, and by raising 
the general level of scholastic attainment 
and professional training required for en- 
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trance into the work of teaching or admin- 
istration in their respective systems. 

Heretofore the bulk of the research in 
educational administration in universities 
and other agencies of investigation has 
been concerned with the material aspects 
of the science. Elaborate standards for 
estimating the efficiency of educational 
plants have been developed; educational 
architecture has become almost an inde- 
pendent profession ; and many scholars are 
preoccupied with innumerable investiga- 
tions of the utility of numerous kinds of 
mechanical equipment, such as motion pic- 
ture projectors, radio reception devices, 
standard accounting systems, and many 
others. Although some excellent work has 
been done on the problem of the adminis- 
tration of the personnel of the teaching 
staff, relatively little has been attempted in 
this field in comparison with the vast mass 
of data which have been assembled and 
digested in investigations relating to busi- 
ness management and other material as- 
pects of educational administration. The 
question of whether the personnel prob- 
lems deserve a much larger share of the 
thought of scholars than they have been 
accorded up to the present is undoubtedly 
one to which answer must be made in the 
construction of an inclusive theory of edu- 
eational administration. 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY: HIS MESSAGE FOR 
AMERICA’ 


By Dr. WILLIAM G. CARR 


DIRECTOR OF THE RESEARCH DIVISION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


DurineG almost half a century thousands 
of students have profited from Dean Cub- 
berley’s lessons. Now that the last mem- 
bers of this huge class are completing their 
work and the long vacation stretches in- 
vitingly ahead, it is time for review and 


1 Radio address, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, May 28, 1933. 


examination. We shall review to-night 
some of Dr. Cubberley’s lessons which are 
vital, not only for educators, but for the 
American people as a whole. In recalling 
these lessons I shall use, as far as possible, 
Dr. Cubberley’s own words. 

First, he taught us the essential relation 
between effective schools and popular gov- 
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ernment. In his great books on the history 
of education he shows how democratic 
ideals and free public education have de- 
veloped side by side. There are three 
dramatic chapters in his ‘‘Publie Eduea- 
tion in the United States’’ which might 
well be read not only by every teacher but 
by every parent and taxpayer. There he 
shows how the free public school developed 
from ‘‘the distant hope of statesmen and 
reformers’’ into an established social insti- 
tution. We learn how the public school 
was opposed at every turn by ‘‘the old 
aristocratic class,’’ by ‘‘politicians of small 
vision,’’ and by ‘‘the ignorant, narrow- 
minded and penurious.’’ These opponents 
declared that public schools would ‘‘edu- 
cate people out of their proper position in 
society.””? We read how these objections 
were gradually beaten back; how the 
stigma of charity was banished forever 
from the publie schools; how state school 
supervision was established, and religious 
dogmatism driven out of the schools; how 
the American high school was founded; 
and how at last ‘‘the state university 
crowned the system.’’ Dr. Cubberley re- 
minded the National Education Associa- 
tion ten years ago that, as a result of these 
struggles, ‘‘ Education has become the great 
constructive tool of modern civilization.’’ 
And in 1933 during the darkest hour of the 
depression, when public education trembled 
with every other social institution, he sent 
to the educational leaders of America this 
message, ‘‘Attempts to sweep aside the 
established guarantees must be fought to a 
finish.’’ 

Second, Dean Cubberley taught us that 
the school must be constantly adapted to 
meet new social conditions. A quarter of 
a century ago he published a small book 
called ‘‘Changing Conceptions of Educa- 
tion.’’ Let me recite a few sentences from 
it. 


The good old times of our grandfathers are 
gone, 


never to return. We have a new and a 
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vastly more complex civilization. ... The school 
must grasp the significance of its social connec- 
tions and relations, and must realize that its real 
worth ... lies in its social efficiency. . . . Read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, ... the staples of the 
elementary curriculum, are really of little value 
except as they are closely related with the needs 
and problems of our social, civic and industrial 
life. 


The thesis thus presented by Dr. Cubber- 
ley has proved increasingly true every day 
since it was written. He has taught us 
diligently, though we have not always re- 
membered, that the school can not fune- 
tion properly in a social vacuum, that the 
purpose of the publie school is not to 
maintain all things unchanged through 
eternity, but rather to ‘‘anticipate and 
solve the problems of national welfare.”’ 

Finally Dr. Cubberley has shown us 
that education can become a profession. 
He taught us that teaching could be a life 
eareer, worthy of the best efforts of com- 
petent well-trained people. He taught us 
to think of education as a way of life as 
well as a way of making a living. He 
taught us to study the problems of educa- 
tion in a careful and scientific way so that 
our work might be built on facts instead 
of guesswork. He taught us to take pride 
in the distinguished history of our pro- 
fession, to give due honor to its great 
leaders, and to resist all attempts by 
political machines or other extra-legal 
minorities to usurp professional functions 
in the schools. 

These, then, are three of the lessons 
which Dr. Cubberley has taught: that ‘‘an 
unedueated citizenship is a public peril,’’ 
that ‘‘an education which was entirely 
satisfactory to meet the needs of .. . the 
sixties or the eighties is utterly inadequte 
for the . . . twentieth century,’’ and that 
‘‘teaching is a productive occupation.’’ 

For forty-five years Dean Cubberley has 
taught these fundamental concepts to his 
classes. But indirectly, through his stu- 
dents and his writings, his quiet voice has 
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reached far beyond Room 55 on the sunny 
Stanford quadrangle. The American peo- 
ple have been his audience and their chil- 
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dren his clients. Our boys and girls will 
have better schools always because of the 
work he has done and is still doing. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MEASURES TO PREVENT OVER- 
CROWDING OF GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

Tue Berlin correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association states that in 
view of the large number of pupils graduating 
from the secondary schools, the crowded uni- 
versities, and the depressed state of the aca- 
demic labor market, the administrations of pub- 
lie instruction in all German ldnder, beginning 
with the Easter recess, 1933, will apply the fol- 
lowing regulations in recommending graduates 
of secondary schools for admission to higher 
schools of learning: An examining board in 
every secondary school will consider carefully 
not only the scholastic records of each indi- 
vidual candidate but also his human qualities, 
mental aptitudes, and his predilections and gen- 
eral performances, and on this basis decide 
whether or not to recommend a pupil for ad- 
vanced studies. The school administration will 
acquaint the parents of the pupils who can not 
be recommended with the decision of the exami- 
ning board. Likewise, on request, university 
authorities will be informed of the decision of 
the secondary school in any ease, but the in- 
formation will not be given out promiscuously. 
Any pupil who, contrary to the advice of the 
secondary school from which he was graduated, 
persists in taking up advanced studies, can not 
count on receiving any special favors in con- 
Pupils who enter uni- 
versities without a recommendation will be on 
probation for the first three semesters. Such 
pupils must demonstrate their suitability, and 


nection with his studies. 


the results of any reexamination will be con- 
sidered in all further tests and in granting ap- 
plications for admission to the “seminar” and 
The federal commissioner for 


other drill work. 
the Prussian ministry of science, art and public 
education has issued the following statement: 
The Prussian administration of publie instrue- 
tion has given its approval to the agreement 
adopted by the several ldénder whereby the over- 


crowding of our universities and schools of 
higher learning is to be checked. While gradu- 
ates of secondary schools who are not especially 
suited for advanced study are not to be abso- 
lutely excluded from attendance at a university, 
the attention of such pupils must be earnestly 
called to the probable unhappy outcome of their 
choice of an academic profession in the face of 
the opposing advice of the authorities of the 
secondary school from which they were gradu- 
ated. 


THE NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL LAW OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 

THE new public school law, enacted by the 
General Assembly of 1933 of North Carolina, 
provides for full state support for eight 
months, but limits the term in every county and 
city to this period. 

According to a report given in The Christian 
Science Monitor, while all counties and special 
districts were enabled, under 1931 legislation, 
to operate their public schools for six months 
with funds furnished by the state, they were 
also privileged to vote special taxes for ex- 
tended terms of eight and nine months. This 
feature has been eliminated and all schools 
must share alike. 

Cities which have been operating their schools 
for nine months each year will have to curtail 
to eight months, as they will not be allowed to 
vote special taxes for extended terms. Under 
certain conditions, they may add funds for 
work during the state-supported period of eight 
months but they can not make appropriations 
for extra months. 

The state took over the financing of all pub- 
lie schools for six months in 1931, levying a 
15-cent property tax. The General Assembly, 
which met in January this year and remained 
in session for more than 120 days, or twice the 
length of an ordinary 60-day session, removed 
the ad valorem levy and substituted a general 
sales tax, at the same time extending the period 
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of state support from six months to eight 
months, with drastic limitations on all counties 
and special school districts, in order to further 
reduce taxes and promote economy. 

The new school law contains the following 
provisions: No special or supplemental taxes 
shall be levied by any county or special charter 
district without a vote of the people, and none 
for extended terms beyond the eight-month 
limit of state support; the law abolishes all 
special tax districts and all special charter 
districts of less than 2,000 school population, 
decreasing the administrative districts in the 
state from 190 to 130. 

School transportation is coordinated into a 
single state-wide system, without regard to 
county or district lines, making it possible for 
children to attend the nearest school by the 
shortest route. It is estimated that this feature 
will effect a saving of $500,000 annually. 

The new law sets up an entirely new salary 
schedule for principals and superintendents, 
with sharp reductions. It abolishes the pupil 
load or teacher load method of determining 
the number of teachers needed, setting up a 
guarantee against any possible “padding” in 
order to secure additional allotments. 

The law abolishes the state board of equali- 
zation, which has been the agency distributing 
appropriations, or allotments, and sets up in its 
place a State School Commission, which will 
have greater powers than its predecessor. 

The new commission is given the authority 
to reduce school allotments month by month, 
whenever, in its judgment, this appears neces- 
sary or when the original allotment shall ap- 
pear excessive or beyond the amount actually 
needed. Under the system that has been in use, 
allotments, once made, were allowed to stand. 


PUBLIC RECREATION AREAS 


More than two hundred and seventy million 
visits of adults and children to public recrea- 
tion areas last year showed a marked gain over 
previous records and reflected the increased 
usefulness of municipal play facilities in time 
of unemployment, according to the Year Book 
of the National Recreation Association. This 
figure represented attendance at only 7,327 of 
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the total of 12,684 directed play areas reported 
by 1,012 cities of the United States and Canada. 

The attendance at out-of-door playgrounds, 
reported at 235,632,553 by 516 cities, was 
thirteen millions more than the similar atten- 
dance reported by 565 cities for the previous 
year. Attendance at in-door centers also rose 
materially. The greatest increase in partici- 
pation was in connection with facilities offering 
water sports. Municipal golf showed a de- 
crease in patronage, which is attributed to the 
reduced income of players as a whole. 

Individual players enrolled in athletic leagues 
for twelve sports numbered 1,974,554. Among 
these sports, basket ball showed the largest rela- 
tive increase, from 122,235 players in 1931 to 
241,369 in practically the same number of cities 
in 1932. The game is popular among younger 
unemployed men at recreation centers. 

Last year some two thousand more directed 
recreation areas were maintained than five years 
before, although the 1932 cost of publie recrea- 
tion was reported at four million dollars less 
than that of 1927. Eight millions were dropped 
from the 1931 expenditure and ten and a half 
millions from that of 1930. Through the use of 
relief labor, many cities found it possible last 
year to improve and develop recreation areas 
without cost. Five hundred and fifty-four new 
play areas were reported opened for the first 
time in 1932. Volunteer recreation leaders 
numbering 9,280 answered the eall for increased 
leadership, such unpaid directors being re- 
ported by about fifty more cities than in 1931. 

“As compared with the cost of publie recrea- 
tion, keeping men and boys idle has been found 
a costly and painful mistake,” in the opinion of 
Howard Braucher, secretary of the National 
Recreation Association. “Even in a desperately 
hard year, recreation has been continued as de- 
serving of tax support. Cities have met the 
challenge of curtailed budgets and reduced 
staffs in responding to the need for recreation 
service which has continued to grow by reason 
of unemployment.” 

Among the special facilities reported under 
leadership were 1,629 athletic fields, 8,920 base- 
ball diamonds, 472 bathing beaches, 374 golf 
courses, 1,659 ice-skating areas, 134 summer 
camps, 9,267 tennis courts and 1,094 swimming 
pools. 
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THE ACADEMIC SITUATION IN GER- 
MANY AND THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 

THE dangers of the new régime of “intol- 
erant treatment” of professors in German uni- 
versities is so serious in the judgment of the 
Council of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors that the following resolution of 
protest has been adopted for publication and 
transmitted to the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations: 


The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is deeply concerned with the maintenance 
of those fundamental principles of academic free- 
dom and tenure, without which university work of 
the highest quality can not be permanently sus- 
tained. 

The council of the association has become re- 
luetantly convinced that in certain European coun- 
tries, and notably in Germany, so long and so 
honorably distinguished for its particular emphasis 
on Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit, these high prin- 
ciples have been sacrificed and subordinated to 
political and other considerations ulterior, if not 
irrelevant, to true scientific research and scholar- 
ship. 

The council has no wish to express any opinion 
on the political life or ideals of any nation, but 
science and scholarship have long since become 
international, and the conditions of intellectual life 
in every important country are a matter of legiti- 
mate concern to every other. It is, therefore, re- 
solved that this expression of the conviction of 
the council and of its profound sympathy for 
members of the profession, who have been sub- 
jected to intolerant treatment in these difficult 
times, be published in the Bulletin of the associa- 
tion and communicated to the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation of the League of Nations. 


In commenting upon this action, Professor 
W. W. Cook, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
president of the association, said: “Evidence 
which seems conclusive has led the council of 
the association to the conclusion that a wave of 
emotion, without doubt caused by the recent 
distressing economic conditions under which 
Germany has been living, has brought about an 
unthinking, and, it is hoped and believed, a tem- 
porary abandonment of the cherished principles 
of freedom of teaching and research. The reso- 
lution of the council is published in the hope 
that it may aid those elements in Germany who 
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seek a return to these well-tried principles of 
university organization.” 

The council represents 12,000 professors in 
more than 400 higher institutions of learning 
throughout the country. 


APPOINTMENTS AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

ELECTIONS to two named professorships and 
the appointment of four assistant professors 
have been announced at Harvard University, 
following approval by the corporation and the 
Board of Overseers. 

Among the elections is that of Professor 
George David Birkhoff to the Perkins profes- 
sorship of mathematics, the only named chair in 
the Harvard Division of Mathematics. Pro- 
fessor Birkhoff will succeed Professor William 
F. Osgood, who becomes Perkins professor of 
mathematics, emeritus, on September 1. 

Also announced is the election of Professor 
Henry Joel Cadbury, of Bryn Mawr College, 
to become Hollis professor of divinity on Sep- 
tember 1, 1934. This chair, founded in 1721, 
the oldest endowed professorship at Harvard 
College, was left vacant on January 9, 1933, 
by the death of Professor James Hardy Ropes. 

Professor Birkhoff is internationally known 
as a mathematician, and he has been awarded 
several prizes for his research in mathematies. 
A graduate of Harvard College in 1905, he 
obtained his doctor’s degree at the University 
of Chicago in 1907, and subsequently taught at 
the University of Wisconsin and at Princeton 
University. In 1912 he became a member of 
the faculty at Harvard. He has been editor 
of several journals and author of three books 
dealing with relativity and dynamical systems. 
He has been awarded prizes by the Royal In- 
stitute at Venice, the American Mathematical 
Society and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Professor Birkhoff’s 
son, Garrett Birkhoff, Harvard 1932, is one of 
the five men appointed to Harvard’s new “So- 
ciety of Fellows,” which will go into operation 
next year. His field of study is also mathe- 
matics, and during the past year he has been 
studying at the University of Cambridge on a 
Henry fellowship. 

Professor Cadbury graduated from Haver- 
ford College in 1903, and obtained his doctor’s 
degree at Harvard in 1914. From 1910 to 1919 
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he taught at Haverford, and from 1919 to 1926 
he was a member of the faculties of several 
theological schools in Cambridge. Since 1926, 
he has been professor of Biblical literature at 
Bryn Mawr College. 

The four appointments which have been an- 
nounced effective September 1, 1933, are as 
follows: 

Seymour Edwin Harris, lecturer on economics 
since 1927, to be assistant professor of economics 
and tutor in the Division of History, Government 
and Economics. 

Michael Karpovich, lecturer on history since 
1927, to be assistant professor of history and 
tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economies. 

Wassily W. Leontief, instructor in economics 
during the present year, to be assistant professor 
of economics. 

Theodore James Blanchard Stier, instructor in 
physiology since 1928, to be assistant professor of 
general physiology and tutor in the Division of 
Biology. 

THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE 

THERE has been printed in Science, the offi- 
cial journal of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the preliminary 
announcement of the summer meeting to be 
held in Chicago from June 19 to 30 in connec- 
tion with the Century of Progress Exposition, 
edited by Professor Henry B. Ward, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, permanent secretary. 

According to this announcement, this year the 
summer meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science is exceptional 
in character and importance. It is to be held 
in Chicago, the great metropolis of the Mid- 
West; it is to cover twice the usual period, the 
time this year extending from June 19 to 30, in- 
clusive; it welcomes as guests scientists from 
other lands; it is signalized by programs em- 
bracing contributions by leaders in scientific re- 
search from the nations of the world. 

Recognizing the significance of this occasion, 
the secretaries of the sections and of the affili- 
ated societies have been for months devoting 
special attention to organizing programs depict- 
ing in each field the progress of science in the 
past and the outlook for its future service to 
the nation and the world. No summer meeting 
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previously held in this country has offered to 
students of science or to the public interested 
in scientific advancement an opportunity as rich 
and varied as that embodied in the plans now 
announced for this meeting. 

The Century of Progress Exposition, ¢un- 
ceived, planned and carried to successful reali- 
zation despite tremendous difficulties i the im- 
mediate past, offers to the associativn concrete 
demonstrations of the advancement of science 
in variety and extent heretofore unessayed by 
any organization or community in the world. 

Working together the Century of Progress 
and the association issued last year invitations 
to a selected list of leaders in scientific research 
throughout the world to visit Chicago and take 
part in the programs of the meeting. Accep- 
tances were received from about forty and their 
contributions appear in the general program. 
In consequence of the presence and participa- 
tion of these foreign guests together with many 
distinguished men from this continent, the meet- 
ing takes the form of an international congress. 

The period of two weeks decided upon for 
the meetings is well filled by the programs of 
the sections and of the participating societies. 
While it has not been possible to group together 
all similar organizations, still the first week in 
general is being utilized by societies represent- 
ing pure sciences, whereas those in applied sci- 
ences meet in the second week. The number of 
affiliated societies meeting with the association 
is large; indeed, the group of engineering socie- 
ties is so large that this period has rightly been 
designated as Engineering Week. Relations to 
the organizations have determined the precise 
time for certain special groups; thus the meet- 
ings of Section N (Medical Sciences) come in 
the first week, immediately after the convention 
of the American Medical Association in Mil- 
waukee, and those of Section Q (Education) 
fall at the end of the second week, thus leading 
up to the sessions of the National Education 
Association immediately following. 

To a large extent the programs of the sections 
and the affiliated societies have assumed a spe- 
cial character for this occasion. Many sym- 
posia have been organized which merit particu- 
lar attention, as they include addresses by the 
foreign guests and by American scientists of 
distinction. Single addresses and short series 
of invited papers dealing with particular prob- 
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lems have been preferred to miscellaneous lists 
of contributed papers. The evenings have been 
devoted to a series of general sessions, with pro- 
grams of wide interest and speakers in fields 
commanding present attention. Most of these 
programs are announced under the auspices of 
some section and are planned definitely to ap- 
peal to the general membership of the associa- 
tion, both by nature of the topics presented and 
of the speakers. It is the hope of the associa- 
tion that these occasions may also attract such 
attention from the citizens of Chicago and vicin- 
ity as will make known the work of the asso- 
ciation and the significance of science as the 
essential factor in determining progress in the 
coming century. 

EDUCATION AT THE CHICAGO MEET- 
ING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 

THE Section of Education will meet with 
Professor Walter I. Dearborn, of Harvard 
University, as chairman, and Professor William 
S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, as see- 
retary. 

It will hold a joint meeting with the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction and the American Educational Re- 
search Association. On Thursday afternoon, 
June 29, the section and affiliated societies will 
hold a session on “Recent Advances in the 
Study of Components of Mental Ability.” Pro- 
fessor Frank N. Freeman will preside. Dr. 
Charles Spearman, of the University of Lon- 
don, will report on recent experiments in fac- 
tor analysis. Dr. Karl Holzinger, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will discuss the general 
theory of factor analysis and Professor Louis 
L. Thurstone will lead the discussion. <A pro- 
gram for Friday morning is being organized 
around “The Function, Value and Future of 
Edueational Research.” Professor Walter 8S. 
Monroe, of the University of Illinois, will pre- 
side. This will be discussed with reference to 
research activities (a) in public school systems, 
by Dr. W. W. Theisen, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; (b) in eol- 
leges and universities, by Dr. V. A. C. Henmon, 
of the University of Wisconsin; (¢) in depart- 
ments of education, by Professor Edgar Blake, 
of Ohio State University. “Dependability and 


Value of Survey Types of Investigation” will 
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be diseussed by Dr. Harl Douglass, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. On Friday afternoon 
there will be a session on “Essentials of an Edu- 
cation,’ Professor Ernest Horn presiding. 
The discussion will be introduced by papers on 
“Maturation and Its Relation to Instruction.” 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago, will speak on “The Application of 
Maturation to School Organization and Teach- 
ing,” and Professor C. R. Griffith, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will speak on “The Psy- 
chology of Maturation.” The remainder of 
the program will consider the essentials of an 
education in contemporary life at (a) the ele- 
mentary school level, by Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, of the U. S. Office of Education; (b) the 
secondary school level, by Dr. A. K. Loomis, 
of the University of Chicago, and (ec) the col- 
lege level, by Vice-president Clarence S. 
Yoakum, of the University of Michigan. A 
program is being organized for Friday evening 
on “Edueation for a Democracy.” Dr. Walter 
F. Dearborn will preside. Miss Jane Addams, 
of Hull House, and President Robert M. Hut- 
chins, of the University of Chicago, will speak. 

THE PRESIDENCY OF PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Harotp WILLIS Dopps, professor of poli- 
tics at Princeton University and chairman of 
the administrative committee of the Princeton 
School of Publie and International Affairs, has 
been elected fifteenth president of the univer- 
sity to sueceed the late Dr. John Grier Hibben. 
Dr. Luther P. Eisenhart, professor of mathe- 
maties and dean of the faculty, has been elected 
dean of the Graduate School to succeed Dr. 
Augustus Trowbridge, who resigned last year; 
Dr. Robert Kilburn Root, Woodrow Wilson 
professor of literature and chairman of the 
department of English, succeeds Dr. Eisenhart 
as dean of the faculty. Since the resignation 
of Dr. Hibben a year ago, Edward D. Duffield, 
president of the Prudential Insurance Company 
and trustee of the university, has been acting 
president. Mr. Dewitt Clinton Poole, formerly 
of the United States diplomatie corps, and 
chairman of the advisory board of the Prince- 
ton School of Public and International Affairs 
since its establishment in 1930, was appointed 
director of the school. 

Whenever the presidency of Princeton Uni- 
versity changes hands, it is customary for all 
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Similarly, it is customary 
Those 


the deans to resign. 
for them to be promptly reappointed. 
reappointed are Dr. Christian Gauss, dean of 
the college; Dr. Radcliffe Heermance, dean of 
freshmen; Dr. Arthur M. Greene, Jr., dean of 
the School of Engineering, and the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur R. Wicks, dean of the chapel. 

Dr. Dodds was born at Utica, Pennsylvania, 
and passed his boyhood in Grove City, where 
he attended Grove City College, receiving his 
bachelor of arts degree in 1909. He won the 
degree of master of arts at Princeton in 1914, 
and in 1917 received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from the University of Pennsyl- 
yania. 

Dr. Dodds, who went to Princeton in 1922, 
had served on the faculties of five other in- 
stitutions. He began teaching in 1914 at Pur- 
due University, where he was an instructor of 
economics. He held an assistant professorship 
in political science at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, in 1919-20, was a lecturer on 
municipal government at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1922, a lecturer on the same 
subject at Swarthmore in 1924, and from 1924- 
25 lectured on political science at New York 
University. He joined the faculty of Prince- 
ton in 1925 as lecturer in politics, and became 
a professor two years later. 

Dr. Dodds is an internationally known expert 
on government and has been called upon as 
adviser to Latin-American governments. His 
chief services in this connection were as tech- 
nical adviser to General Pershing in administer- 
ing the Tacna-Arica plebiscite, and as adviser 
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to General Frank Ross McCoy in the success- 
ful supervision of the Nicaraguan elections in 
1928. In his work with General McCoy he was 
carrying on a task which he had begun in 1922, 
when, as electoral adviser to the Nicaraguan 
Government, he had framed the law under 
which presidential elections were held. 

From 1920 to 1928 Dr. Dodds was secretary 
of the National Municipal League, and from 
1920 until this year, when he resigned, was 
editor of the league’s publication, The National 
Municipal Review. He is chairman of the com- 
mittee on political education of the American 
Political Science Association, and as such, in 
recent years has been instrumental in bringing 
together in a series of conferences governmental 
officials and political theorists. He was director 
of the Princeton survey of the administration 
of the New Jersey state government made last 
year at the request of Governor A. Harry 
Moore. 

Dr. Dodds is the sixth president of Princeton 
to have been promoted from the ranks of the 
faculty, from which his immediate predecessors, 
Dr. Hibben and the late Dr. Francis Landey 
Patton, were chosen. 

The previous presidents of Princeton with 
the years of their incumbency were: 

Jonathan Dickinson, 1747; Aaron Burr, 1748- 
57; Jonathan Edwards, 1758; Samuel Davies, 
1758-61; Samuel L. Finley, 1761-66; John Wither- 
spoon, 1766-94; S. Stanhope Smith, 1795-1812; 
Ashbel Green, 1812-22; James Carnahan, 1823- 
54; John MacLean, 1854-68; James McCosh, 
1868-88; Francis L. Patton, 1888-1902; Woodrow 
Wilson, 1902-10; John Grier Hibben, 1912-32. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THOSE on whom honorary degrees are to be 
conferred by the University of Cincinnati on 
June 10 include Professor Herman Schneider, 
dean of the College of Engineering and for- 
merly president of the university, and Professor 
Roscoe Pound, dean of the Harvard Law 
School. 


Tue University of Wisconsin will confer hon- 
orary degrees as follows at its commencement 
exercises on June 19: The doctorate of laws on 
Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; 
Rufus C. Dawes, president of the Century of 


Progress Exposition, Chicago; Henry C. Tay- 
lor, agricultural economist, member of the 
Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry, and Evan 
A. Evans, federal district judge in Chicago. 
The doctorate of science will be conferred on 
Dr. Arnold Sommerfeld, professor of mathe- 
maties at the University of Munich, Germany, 
and on Dr. James Aston, professor of mining 
and metallurgy at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and the doctorate of literature on 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, author, and on Dr. 
Guy Stanton Ford, dean of the graduate school 
at the University of Minnesota. 
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Honorary degrees conferred by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto on May 29 included the doc- 
torate of laws on Sir Josiah Stamp, British 
economist; on Dr. Rush Rhees, president of the 
University of Rochester, and on President H. 
A. Garfield, of Williams College. 

Roy W. Eaton, of Omaha, Nebraska, editor 
of the Middle-West School Review, was recently 
granted an honorary doctor’s degree from 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa. Dr. 
Eaton is a former teacher and superintendent, 
president of Geneva State Junior Normal and 
instructor in the University of Nebraska and 
the Alliance Junior Normal School. 


Miss Linu1an D. WaAtp, founder of Henry 
Street Settlement, New York, and Dr. Israel J. 
Kliegler, of the Hebrew University in Palestine, 
have been elected honorary members of the Jew- 
ish Academy of Arts and Sciences. At the an- 
nual meeting Max J. Kohler, attorney, was 
elected president; Dr. Bernard Revel and Pro- 
fessor Isaac Husik, vice-presidents; Dr. Shelley 
R. Safir, executive secretary; I. Herman Sher, 
recording secretary, and Dr. Solomon Gandz, 
treasurer. Dr. Safir announced that the acad- 
emy will award an annual medal for achieve- 
ment in art, science or letters. 


ALFRED G. PELIKAN, director of the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute and director of art in the 
Milwaukee Publie Schools, was elected president 
of the Western Art Association, at the annual 
meeting at Columbus, on May 6. The associa- 
tion will meet in Detroit in 1934. 


CHARLES H. STONE, librarian at the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, has 
been elected president of the North Carolina 
Library Association for the next two years. 


INFORMAL exercises were held on May 21 in 
the Chemistry Library at the University of Illi- 
nois in connection with the presentation of por- 
traits of three of its distinguished chemists, Pro- 
fessor A. W. Palmer, Professor S. W. Parr and 
Professor W. A. Noyes, by the Association of 
Illinois Chemists to the University of Illinois. 
Professor Palmer was head of the department 
of chemistry from 1894 to 1904, Professor Parr 
was professor of applied chemistry from 1890 
to 1926, and Professor Noyes was head of the 
department from 1907 to 1926. Dr. Norman 


W. Krase, who had charge of the arrangements 
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for the painting of the portraits, presided. 
Professor Roger Adams, head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, after speaking briefly of the 
history of the department and of the accom- 
plishments of Professors Palmer, Parr and 
Noyes, presented the portraits to the university. 
President Harry Woodburn Chase accepted the 
portraits. 

ProressorR CHARLES F. Scort, who will retire 
next month after serving for twenty-one years 
as chairman of the Department of Electrical 
Engineering at Yale University, was recently 
presented with a bound volume containing let- 
ters from some one hundred and sixty of his 
former students who are now living in all parts 
of the United States and in several foreign 
countries. The presentation was made at a 
dinner, which was attended by students and 
members of the faculty of the department of 
electrical engineering. The dinner, which was 
preceded by an outing at Double Beach, was 
sponsored jointly by the Yale Student Chapter 
and the New Haven Branch of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


ProFessor Henry B. Warp, who is retiring 
as professor of zoology and head of the depart- 
ment of zoology at the University of Illinois, 
was given a “surprise party” at his home on 
the evening of May 27. Seventy of his col- 
leagues and friends presented him with a canoe 
and boat house and a volume of letters from one 
hundred and twenty-five friends and associates. 
Professor Ward has become permanent secre- 
tary of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science under conditions which 
permit him to continue research work. 


Dr. SHAILER MatTHEws, dean and professor 
of history and comparative theology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has announced his retire- 
ment from active service. Dr. Mathews cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday on May 26. 

Dr. FRANKLIN T. Baker, head of the work 
in English, who is completing his fortieth year 
of service at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, retires at the close of the summer 
session. 

Proressor J. E. A. ALExis has been named 
chairman of the department of Germanic lan- 
guages at the University of Nebraska, to suc- 
ceed the late Professor Laurence Fossler. 
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APPOINTMENTS at Bryn Mawr College include 
that of Dr. Clara M. Kirk, of Vassar College, 
who will become associate professor of English 
composition, and of Dr. Donald W. MacKinnon, 
of Harvard University, who will be an asso- 
ciate in the department of psychology. 

Dr. JOHN WARREN TILTON has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship of educa- 
tional psychology at Yale University. 

THE Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. 
Ickes, has appointed a Klamath Indian, Wade 
Crawford, as acting superintendent of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon. Mr. 
Crawford is the first Klamath Indian to hold 
the position of superintendent in the Indian 
Service. 

Presipent H. A. Moraan, of the University 
of Tennessee, has received a year’s leave of ab- 
sence that he may serve as a member of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Dr. James D. 
Hoskins, professor of history and economies, 
dean and assistant president, has been named 
acting president of the university. Mr. Morgan 
was formerly state entomologist. 

Dr. JoHN L. Exuiorr was elected senior 
leader of the New York Society for Ethical 
Culture at a special meeting of the members 
on June 1. Long active in the affairs of the 
society and a teacher of ethics in the Ethical 
Culture Schools, he will succeed to the place 
which was held by Dr. Felix Adler, founder of 
the society, until his death in April. Mean- 
while, however, the society will continue to be 
controlled by the joint leadership system which 
Dr. Adler perfected and put in practise through 
the last ten years of his life. 


THe Rev. Dr. Ropert A. ASHWORTH has 
been appointed educational secretary of the 
National Conference of Jews and Christians, 
with headquarters in New York City. He was 
editor of The Baptist, which recently was 
merged with The Christian Century. The con- 
ference is an organization of Protestant, Catho- 
lie and Jewish leaders working to bring about 
cooperation among the three groups, the ¢o- 
chairmen of which are Newton D. Baker, 
Protestant; Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Catholic, and Roger W. Straus, Jewish. 

Dr. CuaupE Moore Fvsss, biographer and in- 
structor in English at Phillips Academy, Ando- 
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ver, since 1908, has been elected tenth head mas- 
ter of the academy. Dr. Fuess succeeds Dr. 
Alfred E. Stearns, who resigned on January 15. 
He became acting head master of the academy 
March 19, after the death on March 12 of. Dr. 
Charles H. Forbes, who had served as acting 
head master. 


GEORGE NortTON NorTHROP, head master of the 
Chicago Latin School, has accepted the head 
mastership of the Roxbury Latin School, Bos- 
ton, the oldest endowed secondary school in the 
United States. 


Miss ABBIE Propasco, since 1928 principal 
of Jennings Seminary, a secondary school for 
girls at Aurora, Illinois, has resigned to become 
assistant to the president at Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


L. H. Dennis, deputy superintendent of the 
Department of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania, with a major assignment in the field of 
vocational education for the state since 1925, 
has retired. Mr. Dennis has been director of 
the Bureau of Vocational Education for the 
past fourteen years, and has been in the service 
of the state in a vocational administrative 
capacity for more than twenty-one years. 


R. J. Kierer, superintendent of schools at 
Niles, Ohio, has announced his retirement, ef- 
fective with the close of the school year, after 
many years of service to the Niles schools. The 
Niles school board has unanimously elected S. 
J. Bonham, formerly principal of the McKin- 
ley High School, as superintendent for the 
school year 1933-34. 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, president of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, sailed on June 
3 for Europe. In England he will meet with 
the informal committee which serves in an ad- 
visory capacity to the corporation in regard to 
its educational activities in the British Colonies. 
He will also attend a meeting of the Examina- 
tions Conference to be held under the joint di- 
rection of Teachers College and the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Mr. Keppel will return about the middle of 
August. 

Dr. Wim1am ALLAN NEILSON, president of 
Smith College, returned on May 31, after 
spending three months in Spain, Italy and 
Germany. 
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Dr. JAMES M. KieErAN, retiring president of 
Hunter College, sailed for Europe on May 31. 
He will visit Italy, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, England and Ireland. He plans to 
return in October. 

Dr. THomMAS ALEXANDER, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, with nineteen stu- 
dents and staff members, sailed on June 1 for 
nine months’ study in Europe under the aus- 
pices of the International Institute of the 
college. 

Dr. CiypE Miron Hii, of Yale Univer- 
sity, will lecture at the summer session of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Dr. THomas Woopy, professor of the history 
of education and comparative education at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will lecture at the 
University of California, during the summer 
session. He addressed the Michigan Institute 
of Adult Education at Ann Arbor on Russian 
Edueation on June 9, and expects to speak at 
the School Executives’ Conference at Berkeley, 
in July, on “The History of the Activity School 
Movement and the Philosophy of Russian Edu- 
cation.” 

Dr. WENDELL S. Brooks, president of Inter- 
mountain Union College, has accepted an invi- 
tation to teach this summer at the University 
of Montana, while Dr. Charles J. Ritchey, of 
Drake University, will again be visiting pro- 
fessor at the Intermountain Union College sum- 
mer school. 

Dr. KenNETH B. Murpock, professor of 
English, dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and master of Leverett House, at Har- 
vard University, was the principal speaker at 
the commencement exercises at Bucknell Uni- 
versity on June 5. 

Dr. Mary E, Woo.tey, president of Mount 
Holyoke College, will be the speaker at the 
commencement exercises of Bryn Mawr College 
on Tuesday, June 13. Dr. Stephen E. Wise, 
rabbi of the Free Synagogue, New York, will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, 
June 11. 

Dr. CLARENCE A. Barpour, president of 
Brown University, will be the commencement 
speaker at the Junior College of Connecticut at 
Bridgeport on June 14. 


THE Katharine Lee Bates Memorial Commit- 
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tee, of which Dr. Ellen Fitz Pendleton, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, is chairman, an- 
nounces that a bronze tablet bearing the first 
stanza of “America the Beautiful” will be dedi- 
sated in memory of Miss Bates on June 10. Dr. 
John H. Finley, of The New York Times, for- 
merly commissioner of education of New York 
State, will give the principal address. 
Proressor WILLIAM P. Ryan, head of the de- 
partment of chemical engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts institute of Technology and director of 
the School of Chemical Engineering Practise, 
died on June 7, at the age of thirty-eight years. 


FrepericK PooLe GorHAM, professor of bac- 
teriology at Brown University, died suddenly on 
June 4, at the age of sixty-two years. 

Epwin C. WESSELHOEFT, professor of Ger- 
man at the University of Pennsylvania until 
his retirement four years ago, died on June 5, 
at the age of seventy-four years. 


Dr. Epwin B. Utine, formerly principal of 
Publie School 10, Brooklyn, New York, died in 
Merano, Italy, on May 10. He was sixty-five 
years old. 

THERE was organized in London on June 1 
the Academic Assistance Council with Lord 
Rutherford as chairman. Its object is to pro- 
vide positions or other aid for university pro- 
fessors and scientific men who because of “re- 
ligion, political opinion or race are unable to 
carry on their work in their own country.” 


Henry Forp has donated a 200-acre tract, 
valued at $40,000, to the demonstration farm 
of Lincoln Memorial University. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ford visited the university three years ago, and 
he then noted the need of the adjoining plot 
of land, which he has purchased and deeded 
to the institution. One of the experiments on 
this land, at the suggestion of Mr. Ford, will be 
the growing of goldenrod in furtherance of the 
experiments of Thomas A. Edison in his effort 
to develop rubber from the plant. The demon- 
stration farm at the university now contains 
nearly 1,500 aeres. 


Mrs. Fenix M. Warpurc has given $100,000 
to the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. The 
money will constitute the Jacob H. and Therese 
Schiff Fund and will be used to “strengthen 
the existing departments of the university by 
engaging outstanding teachers or assisting 
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worthy needy students.” The fund also may 
be used to give immediate aid to Jewish pro- 
fessors and students in Germany who wish to 
study at the university. 


To meet the grave unemployment conditions 
facing thousands of recently graduated doctors 
of philosophy and college graduates prepared 
for academic careers, a plan for the creation of 
emergency fellowships and part-time teaching 
positions in colleges and universities is urged 
by the Council of the American Association of 
University Professors. At the invitation of the 
council representatives of the National Research 
Council, the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and the Social Science Research Council 
have joined three members of the association 
in an advisory committee to devise ways and 
means to assist institutions to put this plan into 
effect. While it does not seem practical to at- 
tempt any nationally organized measures, each 
institution is urged to utilize the plan in any 
way possible under local conditions. Universi- 
ties with large graduate schools are asked to 
retain or engage young scholars with doctor’s 
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degrees as research fellows, assistants and in- 
struetors if only on a part-time basis. Colleges 
are asked to appoint promising young teachers 
for at least part-time work. Officials of the 
association point out that the principle of dis- 
tributing work, as in business and industry, is 
thus applied to education. They emphasize the 
helpful results of such distribution in other 
professions, such as engineering and architec- 
ture. Representatives of the association on the 
joint committee are Professors 8. H. Slichter, 
of Harvard University; F. K. Richtmyer, of 
Cornell University, and S. F. Bemis, of George 
Washington University in Washington. 


A stupy of foster Indian children in homes 
of white people is being sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Denver under the guidance of Dr. 
Thomas Russell Garth, professor of experimen- 
tal psychology. Each child, who is being stud- 
ied, is given a series of standard intelligence 
tests to determine whether his environment is 
able to bring his intelligence as measured up to 
that of a normal white child. 


DISCUSSION 


COLLEGE STUDENTS ARE BEATING 
THE DEPRESSION 

Across the campus of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College moved a weird procession. At the front 
was an ancient open flivver, sufficiently battered 
to be termed “collegiate.” In its front seat 
were two boys; in its back seat a bale of hay. 
There followed another car, differing from the 
first only in the number and kind of dents in 
its fenders and body. It was also manned by 
two boys. Its back seat was occupied by a large 
crate of protesting poultry. Then came a fifth 
boy leading a Jersey cow. The cow refused to 
be influenced by the obvious impatience of the 
motorized portion of the procession, so it was 
hours later when the strange group finally ar- 
rived in front of a house on the outskirts of the 
college town. The pouitry was given a back 
yard coop in which to live and, presumably, to 
lay eggs. The cow was tethered in an adjoining 
field. Then from some recesses in the battered 
hulls of the flivvers the boys pulled out some 
200 quarts of canned fruits and vegetables and 
a dozen cured hams. With meat and vegetables 


in the cellar and prospective eggs and milk in 
the back yard, the five were ready for higher 
education. 

College students have probably developed 
more ingenious ways of beating the depression 
than any other group in America. Using their 
wits to earn money or cooking their own meals 
and living in shacks to save it, Joe College and 
Betty Co-ed are getting educated in spite of 
technological unemployment, bank moratoria, 
impoverishment of agriculture and a general 
searcity of cash. For instance: 

Two male students at Ohio State University 
have started a “dog laundry.” They eall for 
Fido, Bruno or Towser, take him to their 
“plant” and return him all nicely bathed, 
combed and manicured. There is a charge, of 
course. Quite a respectable charge. For many 
persons who enjoy patting dogs on the head and 
watching them do tricks are reluctant to partici- 
pate in the rather violent ablutions of their 
canine friends. 

A Notre Dame student who found that all the 
regular “hashing,” janitorial and secretarial 
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jobs were taken when he arrived in South Bend, 
created a business for himself by becoming a 
campus guide. He spends his Sundays at the 
entrance to the university, picking up groups of 
visitors and taking them to points of interest 
around the famous school. 

A student at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, has been able to hold a comparatively 
luerative position right through the depression 
because he is becoming accustomed to hold-ups. 
The large gasoline station at which he is night 
attendant has been robbed three times by gun- 
men. 

A couple of husky freshmen at West Virginia 
University who probably didn’t know the dif- 
ference between a casserole and a wash tub when 
they left home, have been going to school on less 
than $1.60 a week apiece by renting a back 
bedroom with a small stove in it and cooking 
cheap but nourishing foods. 

Eight boys at the University of Washington 
are getting their meals at very small cost by 
cooking them in a basement and “taking in” 
several other students as boarders. 

An examination of a single small school re- 
veals the wide variety of occupations that stu- 
dents have taken up to support themselves. In 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, one student is 
an undertaker’s helper, one a railroad fireman, 
one a laborer in a steel mill, one cuts granite 
tombstones and another sells newspapers. <A 
student who has become an expert on glass 
works a regular eight-hour shift in a glass fae- 
tory 40 miles from Pittsburgh and “commutes” 
to take a full-time course at Duquesne. A phar- 
macist who has changed his mind about profes- 
sions is keeping his corner drug store to pay 
his way through a law course. An enterprising 
student buys old text-books from sophomores 
and sells them to freshmen. An athletic young 
man is serving as first aid instructor for a coal 
company. One Duquesne student is reputed to 
hold 27 odd jobs on the campus and in the city. 
Among other things he is editor-in-chief of the 
school newspaper and official announcer at the 
major league baseball games at Forbes Field. 

The student wage-earners at Duquesne are 
mostly male. But, throughout the country, girls 
are showing as much initiative and courage as 
their masculine fellow-students in making their 
Take Northwestern co-eds, for ex- 


own way. 
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ample. One girl living in a Northwestern co- 
operative dormitory earns her expense money by 
remodeling hats and dresses, washing and wav- 
ing hair and doing any odd mending wanted. 
Two girls have become so well known for their 
adeptness at catering that they can not take care 
of all the calls they receive from hostesses in 
Evanston and near-by sections of Chicago. An- 
other girl is housekeeper—‘home manager” 
would be more accurate—in a household in 
which there is a grandmother who is so seriously 
ill that she must have two nurses, a father and 
mother who must be away on business most of 
the time, and three small children who are left 
in Evanston to attend school. An exclusive 
apartment hotel employs a co-ed as hostess in 
its tea room. For working about four hours a 
day the girl is given a luxurious apartment, 
maid service and meals. Another girl makes 
several hundred dollars a year by tinting photo- 
graphs for an out-of-town company. 

Student occupations at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, range all the way 
from historical research to handling boats. A 
recent survey disclosed the fact that students 
were engaged in 84 kinds of gainful activity. 
Dish washing, furniture moving, painting, tutor- 
ing, pantry work, scraping floors and soda dis- 
pensing seem to be favorites, if numbers are 
any indication. To take care of some of the 
students who could not find work in Philadel- 
phia, the student placement service started an 
automobile washing and polishing establishment 
on the campus. 

The University of Pennsylvania took action 
at the start of the present school year to turn 
over as many campus jobs as possible to stu- 
dents. Asa result, collegians are now acting as 
night watchmen, janitors, secretaries, mail ear- 
riers, switenboard operators, locker room at- 
tendants, technicians and clerks. Students have 
also been appointed to act as gate men and 
ushers at athletic contests and to handle all 
parking on university grounds. They handle 
trunks in the dormitories at the beginning and 
end of each academic year and have been au- 
thorized to sell certain articles at service stands 
placed in university buildings. 

As a matter of fact, schools everywhere are 
taking heroic measures to help their students 
through the period of economic difficulty. 
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Costs at the University Commons, University 
of Kentucky, have been reduced to such an ex- 
tent that students can now live there for $3.50 a 
week. Through the intervention of the dean of 
men at West Virginia University, the standard 
rate of board charged in private homes near the 
university has been reduced from $7 to $4 a 
week. 

At the University of Pittsburgh a number of 
boys are being allowed to live rent-free in un- 
used garages and other buildings near the cam- 
pus. And, although it was not officially sane- 
tioned by the university, a group of athletes 
lived for several months last winter in a drafty 
campus building used for dressing room pur- 
poses. 

Officials of Carthage College, in Illinois, let a 
miner pay his daughter’s tuition in coal this 
past winter. At Notre Dame 300 students are 
earning their board by waiting on tables in the 
dormitory dining halls. They are so numerous 
that they serve a meal to their 2,000 fellow stu- 
dents in 20 minutes. 

Statistics compiled last fall indicate that fully 
half the men and one fourth of the women at- 
tending the nation’s 48 land-grant colleges are 
working for at least part of their funds. More 
than 13,000 men and 3,000 girls in these colleges 
are earning all their expenses. Their total earn- 
ings are $7,000,000 a year. 

At the University of Wisconsin, three fifths 
of the students earned part of their expenses 
during the last school year, and 23 per cent. 
were wholly self-supporting. At Yale, during 
the last school year, students earned $553,701. 
The institution contributed another $683,378 in 
scholarships and loans. 

When the economic depression is finally over 
and commendations for valor are being passed 
around, some sort of special recognition should 
be given the student who, with only enough 
money to last until June if he spent but 35 
cents a day for food, quit a $100 a month job 
because it was keeping him from his studies. 

GILBERT LOVE 

PITTSBURGH PRESS 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 
The American Historical Review, a quarterly 
journal which is the principal organ of histor- 
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ical scholarship in this country, is thirty-eight 
years old. In all that time “it has published not 
one article that falls, even by a very liberal con- 
struction, within the field of the history of edu- 
cation.” Thus sweepingly writes Professor 
Edgar B. Wesley, of the University of Minne- 
sota, in ScHoou anv Society for May 13, 1933. 
He is at least amiable about it for he allows “a 
very liberal construction” to be put upon the 
terms in question and the articles under inspec- 
tion. Being only a teacher of the history of 
education, I shall not presume to defend the 
historians. Much less should I wish to appear 
to be writing an admonition to Professor Wes- 
ley. But I am concerned that teachers of the 
history of education shall not miss the excellent 
material in their field which has been published 
by The American Historical Review. Some of 
the best historical scholars of the United States, 
Haskins, Adams, Thorndike, have by fundamen- 
tal research made available this material for our 
use. Or am I after all mistaken? Do the fol- 
lowing articles have any meaning for the 
teacher of the history of education, or do they 
not? Let the reader, not of my list, but of the 
articles, judge. The references are to The 
American Historical Review. 


B. C. Steiner, ‘‘Rev. Thomas Bray and his Ameri- 
can Libraries,’’ ii (October, 1896) : 59-75. 

C. H. Haskins, ‘‘The Life of Medieval Students 
as illustrated by their letters,’’ iii (January, 
1898): 203-229. 

Document. ‘‘Cartwright and Melville at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, 1569-1574,’’ v (January, 1900): 
284-290. 

Document. ‘‘ Journal of Philip Fithian . 
(January, 1900): 290-319. 

Document. ‘‘ Diary of John Harrower,’’ vi (Oc- 
tober, 1900): 65-107. 

Charles Gross, ‘‘The Political Influence of the 
University of Paris in the Middle Ages,’’ vi (April, 
1901): 440-445. 

C. H. Haskins, ‘‘The University of Paris in the 
Sermons of the Thirteenth Century,’’ x (October, 
1904): 1-27. 

Geo. B. Adams, ‘‘ Methods of Work in Historical 
Seminaries,’’ x (April, 1905): 521-533. 

Louise Ropes Loomis, ‘‘ The Greek Renaissance in 
Italy,’’ xiii (January, 1908): 246-258. 

H. E. Bolton, ‘‘The Mission in the Spanish- 
American Colonies,’’ xxiii (October, 1917): 42-61. 


Paks 
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C. H. Haskins, ‘‘The Greek Element in the Re- 
naissance of the Twelfth Century,’’ xxv (July, 
1920): 603-615. 

Ibid. ‘‘Science at the Court of the Emperor 
Frederick II,’’ xxvii (July, 1922): 669-694. 

W. H. Allison, ‘‘The First Endowed Professor- 
ship of History and its Incumbent,’’ xxvii (July, 


1922): 733-737. 
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Lynn Thorndike, ‘‘The Blight of Pestilence on 
Early Modern Civilization,’’ xxxii (April, 1927): 
455-474. 

F. P. Magoun, Jr., ‘‘ Football in Medieval Eng- 
land and in Middle English Literature,’’ xxxv 
(October, 1929): 33-45. 

H. G. Goop 


OuIo STATE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CONFUSION IN LIBRARY TRAINING 
AGENCIES 

Despite the closing of two library schools, 
the approaching merger of two others and a 
very rigid selection of students in most of the 
accredited library schools now operating, it is 
perfectly apparent that the commencement sea- 
son of this year will produce a crop of gradu- 
ates of library schools for whom but few places 
are now ready and waiting in libraries. To em- 
phasize and, if possible, to correct an existing 
confusion, which is likely to make still more 
difficult placement of graduates of accredited 
library schools, the board of education for li- 
brarianship of the American Library Associa- 
tion desires to bring sharply to the attention 
of persons responsible for the curricula of in- 
stitutions of higher education throughout the 
country the fact that accredited library schools 
are now graduating more people than the li- 
braries can employ; and further, that a very 
number of colleges, 
other institutions, by 


considerable additional 


teachers colleges and 
offering courses in library science to under- 
graduates, are increasing seriously the number 
of persons who consider themselves qualified 
for posts in libraries and who must necessarily 
come into competition with persons profession- 
ally trained under especially favorable condi- 
tions. 

The board of education for librarianship has 
accredited twenty-seven library schools for 
work either in the senior year of college or 
instruction after 
These 


for one or two years of 
graduation from an approved college. 
schools are designed to train persons to be pro- 
fessional librarians. 

Many other institutions offering instruction 
in library science, whether in regular sessions 
or in summer schools, are now giving many 
that the training 


students the impression 


offered is amply sufficient to qualify them for 


positions as professional librarians. In the 
opinion of the board of education for li- 
brarianship in most cases this impression on 
the part of students, and oceasionally on the 
part of faculties, is both fallacious and mis- 
leading. 

The board believes that college presidents 
and trustees should consider carefully the aims 
and purposes of the courses in library science 
given in their institutions. At present they 
are simply adding to the number of unem- 
ployed or are forcing into unemployment thor- 
oughly trained people, by continuing courses 
in librarianship without the necessary equip- 
ment in books, or in some eases, an adequate 
faculty. 

The board of education for librarianship is 
very definitely of the opinion that training on 
the part of non-accredited institutions, normal 
schools, teachers colleges and particularly un- 
dergraduate liberal arts colleges should be di- 
rected toward acquainting students with the 
use of libraries and with their functions, to the 
end that students may be prepared to make 
full and profitable use of libraries, and per- 
haps later as teachers to train their students 
to use libraries successfully as readers. For 
this type of instruction it is felt by the board 
that there is a definite need; instruction in the 
history of libraries, in the history of books and 
book-making, in the graphie arts of illustration 
and of printing, in the historic development of 
bookbinding, and, in short, in all those “book- 
ish” subjects which aid in the formation of an 
educated man and help him to use books sue- 
cessfully and easily. Training in the use of 
books and libraries which involves an under- 
standing of indexes, card catalogs and _ bibli- 
ographies is likewise most advantageous and 
desirable. Further, studies in the literature of 
childhood and adolescence and bibliographical 
instruction in the materials for directed study 
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in various subject-matter fields are distinctly 
within the province of teachers colleges. What 
is undesirable is that such instruction should be 
confused with the professional training of li- 
brarians. 

Probably some teacher-training institutions 
have a duty to make the training of teacher- 
librarians part of their work. If this is done, 
such training should be planned from the point 
of view of the school and of the teacher work- 
ing in the school library. 

If college administrators will recognize the 
sharp distinction between accredited library 
schools, designed for professional instruction 
in librarianship and training in the book arts 
and in the use of libraries, much confusion will 
be avoided, and persons seeking to equip them- 
selves by short-cut methods to enter the ranks 
of professional librarians will have no excuse 
for misunderstanding, or for deliberate efforts 
to avoid exacting study in a_ professional 
school. 

The board of education for librarianship 
makes this statement, not only because of the 
existing economic crisis, but because directors 
of library schools report an increasing number 
of persons desiring to enter on second year 
professional study who have taken a certain 
number of courses in library science as under- 
graduates in non-accredited colleges, normal 
schools and other institutions. No library 
school can ordinarily accept as candidates for 
its second degree persons with only this type 
of training. 

X 


DEAN W. G. CHAMBERS AND THE 
PENN STATE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


THE faculty of the School of Education of 
the Pennsylvania State College honored Dean 
and Mrs. Chambers with a surprise banquet on 
Wednesday evening, April 26. It was the oe- 
easion of the dean’s birthday and the initial 
event in the celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the School of Eduea- 
tion under the leadership of Dr. Chambers. 
The heads of the several departments and a 
few others responded to toasts and recalled 
interesting facts associated with the first years 
of the school’s history. Gifts were presented 
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to both Dean and Mrs. Chambers as expressions 
of appreciation for their constructive and 
friendly leadership. 

Dean Chambers came to Penn State in 1921 
and served for two years as dean of the sum- 
mer session and director of teacher training 
extension. In 1923 he was assigned the project 
of organizing a faculty and curricula of pro- 
fessional courses, and for ten years he has been 
the efficient and universally admired adminis- 
trator of the School of Edueation. In 1909 
Dr. Chambers went to the University of Pitts- 
burgh as professor of education, and the fol- 
lowing year he organized a School of Education, 
and remained for eleven years as its dean. 
During the period 1904-9 he had served as pro- 
fessor of psychology and child study at the 
Colorado State Teachers College, and from 
1901 to 1904 he was professor of psychology 
and education at the Moorhead State Normal 
School in Minnesota. Earlier in his profes- 
sional eareer he had taught mathematics at the 
Indiana and Lock Haven Normal Schools in 
Pennsylvania, which had been preceded by 
several years of public school instruction in his 
native state, Pennsylvania. 

The Penn State School of Edueation started 
in 1923 with a modest enrolment during the 
regular college year, and the first summer ses- 
sion of the new school began with a consider- 
ably larger enrolment than for any preceding 
summer. The campus enrolments have been 
as follows: 














Regular 

college Summer Total 

year session 
1983 2... 359 1,988 2,347 
1924. ........... 427 1,933 2,360 
1 + aes 476 2,258 2,734 
1926. .........:.. 506 2,531 3,037 
102) 532 2,799 3,331 
2: eee 624 2,744 3,368 
3929 ........... 700 3,182 3,882 
gC | 725 3,240 3,965 
1G 1 eee 749 3,640 4,389 
Tae ah... 822 3,362 4,184 


27,707 33,627 








In the non-residence work the enrolments 
have been as follows: 








754 
Trades 
Teacher andin- Correspon- Total 
training dustries dence 
1923 2,864 232 852 3,948 
1924 5,101 312 515 5,928 
1925 6,253 363 577 7,193 
1926 6,774 343 1,048 8,165 
1927 5,100 33 932 6,465 
1928 4,613 371 970 5,954 
1929 4,564 385 968 5,917 
1930 4,000 403 1,008 5,411 
1931 5,728 420 1,806 7,954 
1932 4,253 429 803 5,485 
Totals 49,250 3,591 9,479 62,320 
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This makes a grand total of enrolments of 
slightly under 96,000, indicating the scope of 
service during the decennial period now termi- 
nating. The number of departments has been 
increased to six, and the faculty has grown 
from 28 to 50, which includes 14 full-time ex- 
tension instructors. The number of different 
courses offered has grown from 113 under- 
graduate and 32 graduate courses in 1923 to 
115 undergraduate and 99 graduate courses in 
1933. There are a number of younger men on 
the faculty and the prospects for another decade 
of sound growth under the continuing inspira- 
tion of Dean Chambers are most promising. 

Carrot D, CHAMPLIN 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


OnE of the unfortunate by-products of the 
present economic situation is its effect upon the 
schools. With school income cut everywhere as 
a result of necessary economies in public ad- 
ministration and with our various communities 
finding it a painful process to make both ends 
meet, even with drastically reduced budgets, on 
account of the inability of many people to pay 
taxes, we are indeed confronted with a serious 
situation. At a time when lack of opportunities 
for the employment of even our adult popula- 
tion should serve as an added incentive to keep 
our children in school, we are confronted with 
the very real difficulty of operating our schools 
at all. This is peculiarly the time when every 
effort should be made to hold back the flood of 
young people into industry, where they would 
have to compete for jobs where there are no 
jobs. 

We do not need the labor of children when 
millions of adult men and women are out of 
work. Even in normal times the tendency is 
away from child labor. A few years ago four- 
teen years was the minimum limit for child 
labor. Now it has come quite generally to six- 
teen years. Gradually the age has crept higher, 
and there are some who look for its extension 
beyond the sixteenth year. This all means that 


schools must be provided for our children. But 
if we are to keep youth in school up to sixteen, 


and even beyond, we must assume the obliga- 
tion of providing the kind of education by 
which they may profit. We can not afford to 
have children at fourteen or sixteen left to their 
own devices on the streets. The school is the 
natural solution, but what kind of a school? 
President Roosevelt has thus stated the prob- 
lem. I quote from Child Welfare for Decem- 
ber, 1932: 

We know that the industrial openings for young 
people between fourteen and sixteen are in most 
cases blind-alley, repetitive jobs, demoralizing 
rather than stimulating to the children employed 
at them. Such use of youth is vain and wasteful. 
But we know also that our present educational 
provisions do not meet the needs of all children 
up to sixteen. Newer, more vital, more significant 
types of preparation for satisfactory living must 
be evolved in our school system, so that if we pro- 
hibit the employment of children up to sixteen we 
may at the same time provide fruitful experiences 
to fill these years and turn out more valuable citi- 
zens to the state and to industry when they do 
enter on their productive years. 


The educational program of the future, in 
order to meet the needs of youth who can not 
find work in industry, must be enriched with 
industrial arts in the grades and the high 
schools. These should be widely diversified to 
give scope to many types of talents among the 
students. There should be a wide-spread de- 
velopment of vocational guidance, which should 
mean wise counselling in the preparation for 
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work as well as guidance into distinct vocations. 
The present situation with respect to employ- 
ment should not dishearten those who seek to 
develop a better program but rather should 
stimulate to greater efforts. 

We need, in addition, the development of 
distinct vocational education in agriculture, 
commerce, industry and the home. There is no 
substitute for such training, if we are to give 
opportunity to the masses of our youth. And, 
finally, there is needed extension or continua- 
tion education in the vocations in which people 
are engaged to enable them to reach higher 
levels of attainment. 

We are passing through such troubled times 
that, sometimes, despair of the future colors 
the utterances of men. We shall, no doubt, 
have many changes in our social and economic 
order. But, whatever the form which industry, 
agriculture, commerce and homemaking take, 
there will always be a field for vocational skill. 
Whatever we can do to develop the latent skills 
of the masses of people will repay us in eco- 
nomic advance and in social stability —SEcRE- 
TARY Haroup L. Ickes, of the Department of 
the Interior, in a speech before the Citizens 
Conference on Vocational Education. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

ALTHOUGH faced with grave difficulties, the 
educational forces in Pennsylvania have reason 
to be encouraged by the prospects of the future. 
With more pupils and less money, and greater 
demands to be met with reduced personnel, the 
outlook in recent months has at times seemed 
dark. In a large number of states schools have 
closed, terms have been cut short, teachers’ sal- 
aries have been decreased or teachers dismissed 
and vital parts of the curriculum have been 
eliminated. 
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While we in Pennsylvania must operate on a 
reduced basis, there is no immediate need for 
fear of the future. Our people have faith to 
carry through, faith of the kind that inspired 
William Penn to provide for us the foundation 
of a great commonwealth. It is that faith which 
has brought Pennsylvania through many trying 
experiences and will lead our schools through 
the dark days into new accomplishments, new 
ideals, and new purposes gained with renewed 
energies. Recovery necessarily will be slow and 
tedious. Disappointments will be overcome 
with the gradual attainment of new and better 
goals. 

The 1933 General Assembly has provided for 
continuance of public education for the next 
two years in a manner that should insure “for 
every child in Pennsylvania protection of his 
constitutional right to an edueation.” Sails 
must be trimmed to weather the storm, it is 
true. Such was inevitable. Considering all 
circumstances, schcol men and women may feel 
gratified with the legislative provisions made 
for public education. The situation is such as 
to challenge our educational forces, first, for 
general improvement of instructional programs 
and procedures; second, to bring about success- 
ful adaptations to meet changed conditions; 
and third, thoughtful study and action on new 
problems of school organization and finance to 
safeguard the future of public education in 
Pennsylvania. 

With effective coordination and cooperation 
of all the educational forces of the state, and 
with faith in the future, we shall pull through 
with all hands on the haul rope and maintain 
for Pennsylvania its proud record of being one 
of the few states that has not found necessary 
the closing of a single school before the end of 
the legal school term.—JameEs N. Rue, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


REPORTS 


LONG TERM COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

WHILE the turnover among college and uni- 
versity presidents has been extraordinarily 
heavy during recent years—totaling over 250 
during the past three years—a careful exami- 
nation of the tenure of office of college presi- 
dents reveals that there are no less than fifty 





who are at the present time serving in their 
second quarter century in the college presi- 
dency. 

It was in 1891 that William Judson Boone 
became head of the College of Idaho, which 
began that year as a little frontier school and 
fifteen years later assumed full college status. 
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In May, 1893, Joseph Henry Apple was 
elected president of Hood College, which was 
then known as “The Woman’s College of Fred- 
erick, Maryland.” Dr. Apple is now, strictly 
speaking, the oldest college president in point 
of consecutive service at an institution of eol- 
legiate rank. He antedates by one month 
James Hampton Kirkland, who became chan- 
-eellor of Vanderbilt University in June of that 
year. 

Stephen B. L. Penrose assumed the presi- 
deney of Whitman College in 1894, and the fol- 
lowing year saw Boothe Colwell Davis enter 
upon the presidency of Alfred University, and 
Frederic William Boatwright that of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. 

Ethelbert Dudley Warfield began “college 
presidenting” in 1888, but his service has not 
been at a single institution nor has it been con- 
secutive. Since 1888 he has filled the office at 
three different institutions for a total of nearly 
forty-four years, the last eighteen at Wilson 
College. 

The fifty who have served in the office and 
have met the trials and demands of the college 
presidency for more than a quarter century 


are: 


John Carey Acheson, president of Caldwell 
College from 1902 until 1913, of Kentucky Col- 
lege for Women from 1913 until 1915, and again 
from 1922 until 1924, of Pennsylvania College 
for Women from 1915 until 1922, and of Macales- 
ter College, Minnesota, since 1924. 

Walter D. Agnew, president of Missouri Wes- 
leyan College from 1905 until 1909, of Hedding 
College from 1911 until 1919, and of the Woman’s 
College of Alabama since August, 1922. 

Gustav Albert Andreen, president of Augus- 
tana College, Illinois, since August, 1901. 

Joseph Henry Apple, president of Hood Col- 
lege, Maryland, since May, 1893. 

Robert Emory Blackwell, president of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Virginia, since June, 1902, 
also acting president from June, 1900. 

Frederic William Boatwright, president of the 
University of Richmond, Virginia, since Janu- 
ary, 1895. 

William Judson Boone, president of the Col- 
lege of Idaho since October, 1891. 

William Lowe Bryan, president of Indiana 
University since June, 1902. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
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bia University since January, 1902, also acting 
president from October, 1901. 

Ross Turner Campbell, president of Amity Col- 
lege from 1904 until 1910, and of Sterling Col- 
lege, Kansas, since July, 1910. 

George Noble Carman, director of Lewis Insti- 
tute, Illinois, since June, 1895. 

Matty L. Cocke, president of Hollins College, 
Virginia, since May, 1901. 

Henry Means Crooks, president of Albany Col- 
lege from 1905 until 1915, and of Alma College, 
Michigan, since November, 1915, 

Boothe Colwell Davis, president of Alfred Uni- 
versity, New York, since September, 1895. 

William Prentice Dearing, president of Oak- 
land City College, Indiana, since June, 1903. 

George Hutcheson Denny, president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University from 1901 until 1911, 
and of the University of Alabama since Janu- 
ary, 1912. 

Matthew Winfred Dogan, president of Wiley 
College, Texas, since 1896. 

Laurence Locke Doggett, president of Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. College, Massachusetts, 
since August, 1896. 

Carl Gregg Doney, president of West Virginia 
Wesleyan College from 1907 until 1915, and of 
Willamette University, Oregcn, since July, 1915. 

Julius Isaac Foust, president of North Caro- 
lina College for Women since 1907, also acting 
president for year previously. 

Calvin Hervey French, president of Huron 
College from 1898 until 1913, of Rollins College 
from 1917 until 1919, and of Hastings College, 
Nebraska, since June, 1920. 

John A. W. Haas, president of Muhlenberg 
College, Pennsylvania, since 1904. 

John Crumpton Hardy, president of Missis- 
sippi Agricultural and Mechanical College from 
1900 until 1912, and of Baylor College, Texas, 
since June, 1912. 

John Hope, president of Morehouse College 
from 1906 until 1931 and of Atlanta University, 
Georgia, since July, 1929. 

Lincoln Hulley, president of John B. Stetson 
University, Florida, since July, 1904. 

Oscar John Johnson, president of Luther Col- 
lege from 1901 until 1913, and of Gustavus Adol- 
phus College, Minnesota, since July, 1913. 

Thomas Franklin Kane, president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington from 1903 until 1914, 
also acting president for a year previously, of 
Olivet College from 1916 until 1918, and of the 
University of North Dakota since 1918. 

William Jasper Kerr, president of Brigham 
Young University from 1894 until 1900, of Utah 
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State Agricultural College from 1900 until 1907, 
and of Oregon State Agricultural College since 
1907, and chancellor of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education since September, 1932. 

James Hampton Kirkland, chancellor of Van- 
derbilt University, Tennessee, since June, 1893. 

Barend Herman Kroeze, president of Whit- 
worth College from 1905 until 1909 and of 
Jamestown College, North Dakota, since Septem- 
ber, 1909. 

James Franklin Lane, president of Lane Col- 
lege, Tennessee, since May, 1907. 

Henry Lefavour, president of Simmons College, 
Massachusetts, since January, 1902. 

Henry Lawrence McCrorey, president of John- 
son C. Smith University, North Carolina, since 
June, 1907. 

Thomas Hanna MeMichael, president of Mon- 
mouth College, Illinois, since June, 1903. 

Charles Ervine Miller, president of Heidelberg 
College, Ohio, since June, 1902. 

Haywood Jefferson Pearce, president of Brenau 
College, Georgia, since 1903. 

William Foster Peirce, president of Kenyon 
College, Ohio, since June, 1896. 

Stephen B. L. Penrose, president of Whitman 
College, Oregon, since September, 1894. 

Ernst Frederick Pihlblad, president of Bethany 
College, Kansas, since May, 1904. 

Harrison Randolph, president of the College of 
Charleston, South Carolina, since September, 1897. 

Rush Rhees, president of the University of 
Rochester, New York, since July, 1900. 

Palmer Chamberlaine Ricketts, director of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute since January, 
1892, and president since February, 1901. 

Henry Nelson Snyder, president of Wofford 
College, South Carolina, since June, 1902. 
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Andrew MacNairn Soule, president of the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture since Sep- 
tember, 1907. 

John Oakley Spencer, president of Morgan Col- 
lege, Maryland, since 1902. 

Edwin Lewis Stephens, president of South- 
western Louisiana Institute since January, 1900. 

Charles Wesley Tenney, president of Montana 
Wesleyan College from 1902 until 1911, also vice- 
president from 1900 until 1902 and from 1911 
until 1913, and president of Gooding College, 
Idaho, since 1918. 

Ethelbert Dudley Warfield, president of Miami 
University from 1888 until 1891, of Lafayette 
College from 1891 until 1914, and of Wilson Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, since September, 1915. 

Mary Emma Woolley, president of Mount 
Holyoke College, Massachusetts, since December, 
1900. 


These instances of long service recall to mind 
the fact that Eliphalet Nott filled the presidency 
at Union College from 1804 until his death in 
1866; that Charles W. Eliot served as president 
of Harvard University for forty years, retiring 
in 1909 at the age of seventy-five; that James 
B. Angell spent five years as president of the 
University of Vermont and then served thirty- 
eight more at the head of the University of 
Michigan; that L. Clark Seelye was president 
of Smith College for thirty-seven years; and 
that it was only after thirty-six years in the 
presidency that Mark Hopkins retired from his 
“log” at Williams College! 

ArcHIE M. PALMER 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE HONOR SYSTEM IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Last May (1932) the president of the Uni- 
versity of Utah appointed a committee to study 
the problem of examination procedures, with 
the idea of minimizing the amount of cheating 
and dishonest practises. A sub-committee was 
appointed to find out the policies in other 
American universities and colleges. As chair- 
man of this sub-committee, the writer formu- 
lated and conducted the study here reported. 
The importance attached to the problem is 


reflected in the readiness with which replies were 
made. At the outset, one hundred institutions 
were selected, including all state universities, 
some of the outstanding state colleges, and 
urban institutions, and the better known private 
colleges and universities. Within two months 
responses had been made by eighty-one institu- 
tions: thirty-four state universities, eleven state 
colleges, two urban institutions, and thirty-four 
private colleges and universities. The public 


institutions represent a total of thirty-nine 
states, and the private institutions are located 
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in a total of eighteen. In all, forty states and 
the District of Columbia are represented in the 
study. 

Table I shows the status of the honor system 
in American colleges and universities (1932). 
The two general types of institutions, public 
and private, call for separate treatment. 

TABLE 1 


STATUS OF THE HONOR SysSTEM IN 81 UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES* 
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21 61 34 


11 14 20 29 54 66 81 





* Note that percentages using in full, in part, 

and not at all total 100. 
Strate UNIVERSITIES 

The five state universities using the honor 
system are California, Delaware, Florida, North 
Carolina and Virginia. Seven universities use 
it in some schools or colleges, these are Idaho, 
Kansas, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Min- 
nesota and Montana. Arkansas, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas and Washington have 
abandoned its use entirely. At Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania the honor system has been dropped 
in one or more schools. For lack of space the 
twenty-two state universities not using it are 
omitted, although they represent such scattered 
regions as Maine, Washington, North Dakota 
and Texas. 
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Where used in full: Virginia has had the 
honor system since 1842, and North Carolina 
since 1876. The other state universities employ 
systems of recent date: California, 1906; Dela- 
ware, 1912; and Florida, 1916. 

Of the five state universities using the honor 
system, only one reports complete satisfaction, 
namely, Virginia. Although “the honor system 
is Carolina’s most prized tradition,” there is 
some criticism among faculty members who can 
not develop mutual trust in classrooms. There 
is dissatisfaction in three of the five, viz., Cali- 
fornia, Delaware and Florida. In all four of 
the last named, there are erities in the faculty 
and in the student body. The faculty members 
are especially critical at both California and 
North Carolina. 

There is considerable variation in practises. 
In North Carolina and Virginia the instructor 
is absent during the examinations. In the other 
schools presence is optional with the instructor. 
California may use proctors but they are not 
used in the other universities. All five schools 
have some system of honor courts, honor boards, 
ete. If the boards do not have the right to 
punish, they make recommendations to the 
faculty, or to administrative officers. 

In Florida and Virginia students are inclined 
to deal with the cheater. In North Carolina 
there are conflicting tendencies; some do and 
some do not. No one will answer for Delaware. 
However, California admits that there is gen- 
eral laxity, although there is an earnest attempt 
to strengthen the system now under way with 
the cooperation of the student officials. 

California does not employ student pledge 
of honesty either before or after examinations. 
Such a pledge is secured at Florida before the 
examination, and after the examination at Dela- 
ware, North Carolina and Virginia. Where 
used, the pledge is regarded as being of worth. 

Where used in part: The state universities 
using the honor system in part use it mainly in 
professional schools, as follows: Law, at Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Montana, and Oregon; Engi- 
neering, at Kansas and Michigan; Medicine, at 
Michigan; Agriculture and business, at Minne- 
sota; and Education, at Pennsylvania. 

Four of the seven state universities using the 
honor system in professional schools report gen- 
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eral satisfaction. The other three schools did 
not report. At Minnesota, where it is used in 
three colleges, there is some criticism among 
students. 

At Kansas, Michigan, and Montana, the in- 
structor is absent during examinations. He may 
be present at Minnesota. None of these insti- 
tutions employs proctors. Pledges are not used 
in Kansas or Montana, although they may be 
used in Minnesota, and are required after ex- 
aminations in Michigan. 

Whereas there is a tendency to deal with 
cheaters in the Montana Law School, there is 
general criticism on this score at Michigan and 
Minnesota. 

Where used and abandoned: The startling 
fact is: more state universities have tried and 
abandoned the honor system than are now using 
it. In Minnesota, after abandonment in the 
College of Science, Literature and Arts, it is 
still in use in some schools. This holds for 
Pennsylvania. The remaining six state univer- 
sities have given up the honor system as com- 
pared with five still using it. Most of these 
trials were in recent years, and of varying 
periods of duration, from two to twenty-nine 
years. 

The reasons for abandonment are reducible to 
one, namely, lack of student cooperation, which 
is linked with the increasing size of the student 
body. 

State COLLEGES 


State colleges included in the study and not 
using the honor system of examination are: 
Indiana (Purdue), Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Montana, Ohio (Miami, here regarded as a col- 
lege as contrasted with Ohio State), Oregon, 
Utah and Washington. Four of these—Purdue, 
Miami, Louisiana and Oregon—tried the honor 
system and found it wanting. Only one state 
college reported full use and one part use. 

In Massachusetts there is general satisfaction, 
although some students are critical. Instructors 
absent themselves from examinations and do not 
use proctors. Students sign pledges viewed of 
value and report cheaters, although this is the 
chief weakness. 

Of the colleges abandoning the honor system, 
Purdue subjected it to rigid experimental study. 
At a series of hearings held after the trial, the 
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majority of the students appearing expressed 
themselves in favor of adequate proctoring. 
Dates of initiation and abandonment for the 
remaining schools are: Louisiana, 1905-1908; 
Miami, 1912-1929; Oregon, 1924-32. The 
reason is always lack of student cooperation. 
At Oregon the students requested the change 
back to the old system. 


MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITIES 


Neither the University of Akron nor the Col- 
lege of the City of New York employs the honor 
system. However, Akron gave it a trial from 
1917 to 1924, abandoning it because of lack of 
student cooperation. 


PRIVATE COLLEGES 


The honor system of examinations is employed 
at California Institute of Technology, Johns 
Hopkins, Oberlin, Princeton, Reed, Stanford, 
Vassar, Vanderbilt, Washington and Lee, and 
William and Mary. 

The twenty-one private colleges, out of a total 
of thirty-four, not using the honor system are 
as follows: Barnard, Berea, Brigham Young, 
Carnegie Tech, Chicago, Clark, Colby, Colorado, 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Drake, Franklin and 
Marshall, George Washington, Harvard, Le- 
high, New York, Ohio Wesleyan, Rochester, 
Southern California, Washington and Jefferson, 
and Wellesley. 

William and Mary has had the honor system 
since 1779. Johns Hopkins, Vanderbilt and 
Washington and Lee since the origin of the in- 
stitutions. Princeton established the system in 
1893. The dates for other systems are as fol- 
lows: Oberlin, 1909; California Tech, 1910; 
Reed, 1911; Stanford, 1919. Vassar probably 
has honor without a system, judging from the 
lack of details. 

There is general satisfaction with the honor 
system wherever it is used throughout the entire 
institution. However, there is discontent at 
Cornell and Syracuse where it is used in certain 
schools. The Liberal Arts students at Syracuse 
have voted repeatedly against the honor system. 
There are critics among students and faculty at 
both Princeton and Cornell. 

There is considerable uniformity in practises 
where it is used. Instructors are usually absent 
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from examinations, and except at Vassar, they 
do not employ proctors. There is usually an 
honor court of some type. All schools report a 
tendency to deal with cheaters. Reed, Syracuse, 
Vassar and Johns Hopkins do not use student 
pledges, or regard them of value. Johns Hop- 
kins has used pledges of honesty and discon- 
tinued the practise. 

The most common reason assigned for failure 
in the seven colleges and universities was lack 
of student cooperation. In most instances the 
trial was of recent date, as at Carnegie Tech, 
(1914-1916), Clark, (1920-1923), Ohio Wes- 
leyan (1912-1930), and Rochester (1912-1918). 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The honor system is more common in pri- 
vate colleges than in public universities (30 per 
cent. as compared with 13 per cent.). 

(2) More institutions have used and aban- 
doned the honor system than are now using it 
throughout the entire institution (29 per cent. 
as compared with 20 per cent.). However, an- 
other 14 per cent. use it in part. 

(3) It seems to succeed best in small, com- 
pact professional schools or in private colleges 
where it has the support of traditions. 

(4) The most frequent cause of failure is lack 
of student cooperation. 


PROCEDURES EMPLOYED ELSEWHERE 

Fifty-six of the institutions not using the 
honor system, including some few using it in 
professional schools, responded to a check-list 
of common procedures. These institutions evi- 
dently believe the solution to dishonesty in ex- 
aminations is a closer system of proctoring. If 
prevailing practises were to guide in the estab- 
lishment of a system, it would include: penalties 
for cheating, a professor ever on the alert, stu- 
dents so seated that they can not cheat, the use 
of official examination booklets or paper, a 
strict prohibition against books and brief eases, 
and a liberal use of new-type, objective tests. 

Such rigid restrictions are probably justified 
on the basis of students’ statements as to meth- 
ods of cheating. At the University of Wyoming 
a faculty committee appointed to investigate 
the question of cheating interviewed 192 stu- 
dents selected in such manner as to give a cross- 
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section of student opinion. A quotation is 
enlightening: “It seems clear that in student 
opinion instructors are primarily responsible 
for much, if not most of the cheating which 
now goes on in our classes, and that many in- 
structors, by carelessness, fail to give protection 
to the student who wishes to be honest.” After 
due deliberation this committee suggests a list 
of precautions which is almost a duplicate of 
the previous paragraph with a few additions, 
such as the following: “Certainly the same 
questions should not be used year after year, 
or for make-up examinations, particularly in 
the non-objective type.” 

As an open attack on cheating some few in- 
stitutions have been driven to the establishment 
of centralized examinations. The University of 
Vermont has conducted examinations at tables 
(with numbered positions) placed in the gym- 
nasium over a period of fifteen to twenty years. 
The official responding thought this set-up abso- 
lutely unique. However, the University of 
North Dakota has practically duplicated the 
set-up, using the armory (450 chairs) and the 
gymnasium (250 chairs). Here there have been 
two cases of cheating in the last three years. 
Both schools employ student proctors. 

Beginning this school year students at the 
University of New Hampshire will read and 
sign copies of penalties for cheating before 
examination papers are distributed. 

In some of the larger schools (notably Chi- 
eago and Columbia) examinations are taken 
from the professors’ charge and centralized in a 
special official (examiner or registrar, respec- 
tively). 

JOHN T. WAHLQUIST 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
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